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OUR SISTER REPUBLICS. 


THE great nations of Europe have for many years studied with great 
care the governments and military establishments of their neighbors, 
not only with a view to possible war, as Germany studied France be- 
fore 1870, but also with an eye to commerce and for the purpose of 
keeping pace with all improvements going on round about, especially 
among their neighbors. 

The United States has kept so far ahead of all the other states on 
this continent that it has had little interest in them. Canada, Mexico, 
and Cuba have attracted some attention on account of their closer prox- 
imity and the greater value of our commercial relations with them, as 
well as the importance they have attained at: various epochs in our his- 
tory ; but the South American states have been so far removed, and 
their governments have been so unstable, that comparatively little is 
known of them to the general public. Nevertheless, it may be remem- 
bered that Chile did not seem so very far away in the recent trouble 
we had with her ; and although our people became suddenly deeply in- 
terested in the country, the information required was not readily avail- 
able, a fact which suggests the necessity for carrying on this study in 
time of peace, when information is easy of access and time is not press- 
ing. 

The inter-relation between the South American states makes them 
all appear as near to us as the nearest, and the Nicaragua Canal, the 
construction of which is almost assured, and the Intercontinental Rail- 


way, the route for which has been surveyed, and which it is proposed to 
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build from Southern Mexico through Central America into South 
America, will probably bring about a closer relationship. 

The South American states are gradually becoming more stable in 
their governments, and their development is an interesting study to us in 
particular, not only because they are our neighbors, but also because their 
governments are naturally, in a degree at least, constructed in imitation 
of our own; moreover, such study will assuredly lead to an improve- 
ment of our commerce with them, which is generally far behind that 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, or Belgium. 


I.—THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


La Republica Argentina (the silver republic), named from the Rio 
- de la Plata (or river of silver), one of the most flourishing and stable, 
and in some respects the most advanced of the South American states, 
is a federal republic, comprising the principal part of the southern ter- 
mination of South America lying east of the Andes, with Chile on the 
west, and on the east an Atlantic coast-line stretching from Uruguay to 
Cape Horn. Its total area is over a million square miles, and its popu- 
lation is about four millions, of whom about one-half are natives, and 
the rest principally Italians, French, Spaniards, British, and Germans. 

The principal river of Argentina is the La Plata; it was discovered 
by some Spanish explorers under Juan Diaz de Solis in 1516, while 
looking for the southwest passage to the East Indies. It was again 
visited, with the same object, in 1519, by Magalhaens in a Portuguese 
ship, but, not finding any passage to the west there, he sailed to the 
south, passed through the straits which bear his name, and made. 
his famous voyage to the East Indies. 

In 1526, Sebastian Cabot, in command of an expedition from 
Spain, sent out to colonize the East Indian discoveries of Magalhaens, 
entered the river La Plata, sailed up the Parana, and established a set- 
tlement, named San Espiritu, among the Tibu Indians, in the present 
Santa Fé; he also explored the Paraguay and Vermejo. He gave the 
name of Rio de la Plata to the entire stream, on.account of the pro- 
fusion of silver ornaments worn by the Indians of the country. Diego 
Garcia arriving from Spain to continue the explorations, Cabot re- 
turned, and soon afterwards the settlers of San Espiritu were massacred 
by the Indians. 

In 1535, Don Pedro de Mendoza entered the river at the head of a 
large expedition ; he founded the settlement of Buenos Ayres, and ex- 
plored the country as far as Peru; a fort named Corpus Christi, near 
the site of San Espiritu, was built and garrisoned, and a settlement 
was established at Asuncion, which was made the centre of government 
for the entire country. The horse was introduced at this time, the 
only domestic animal previously in use being the llama. Buenos Ayres 
was attacked and burned by the Indians in 1536, and on the arrival 
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of another expedition from Spain the place was abandoned and the 
entire colony moved up to Asuncion. In 1542, Buenos Ayres was 
again established by another Spanish expedition under Cabega de Vaca, 
but was again abandoned in the following year, at the same time the 
garrison of Corpus Christi was also driven out by the Indians. 

In 1550 the Spaniards from Peru entered the northwestern prov- 
inces, introducing goats and sheep into the country, and founded Tucu- 
man in 1565 and Cordoba in 1573; in 1559, Hurtado de Mendoza 
crossed the Andes from Pizarro’s colony in Chile and founded Men- 
doza; In 1553 the ox was brought from Brazil; millions of cattle 
now roam over the plains, descended from this and the previous impor- 
tations. In 1573, Garay, at the head of an expedition from Asuncion, 
once more established Buenos Ayres, which flourished from this time 
on. In 1620 it was separated from the government at Asuncion and 
made the centre of a new government extending over a district em- 
bracing Mendoza, Santa Fé, Entre Rios, and Corrientes, but, like the 
other governments in this vicinity, under the viceroy of Peru. 

This condition of affairs lasted until 1778, when Buenos Ayres was 
made the capital of a separate viceroyalty composed of the provinces 
of Rio de la Plata, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Bolivia. During the 
wars between Spain and England, Buenos Ayres and Montevideo were 
for some time (from 1806 to 1808) in the hands of the British. It 
was at this time that ideas of independence began to be fostered, and this 
was mainly due to twocauses. In the first place, when application was 
made to Spain for assistance the colony was told to protect itself, and 
its success in driving out the English had considerable effect in in- 
spiring confidence in its own strength; in the second place, the people 
of Argentina declined to acknowledge Joseph Bonaparte’s rule in 
Spain, and as there was, therefore, no home government for them, they 
were naturally led to declare themselves independent. 

In 1810 this was decided upon, and a provisional government was 
formed of the provinces of the Rio de la Plata, upon which the vice- 
roy Cisneros retired to Montevideo, which still adhered to Spain. In 
1813 a congress was assembled at Buenos Ayres, the Spanish flag was 
given up, the republic declared, and Posadas elected dictator. Some 
of the provinces, however, still adhered to Spain, and consequently civil 
war ensued, which lasted until 1816, when a new congress of repre- 
sentatives from all the provinces met at Tucuman, declared the La Plata 
states independent, and made General Pueyrredon president. But now 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uraguay set up as independent states; conse- 
quently another civil war followed, which lasted for many years. 

In the first place, however, the Spanish yoke had to be definitely 
thrown off, and for this purpose Chile and Buenos Ayres combined 
forces. They defeated the Spanish troops at Chacabuco in 1817 and 
at Maypu in 1818, entered Lima (the great stronghold of Spanish 
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power) in 1821, and gained the final great victory at Ayacucho in 
1824. 

No sooner, however, was independence established than civil wars 
between political parties began, and continued almost uninterruptedly 
for nearly forty years, while the war with the provinces claiming in- 
dependence continued. In 1828 the independence of Uruguay was 
recognized. In 1845, however, in spite of this fact, Rosas, the dicta- 
tor of Buenos Ayres, laid siege to Montevideo, in Uruguay, which led 
to the armed intervention of England and France. Buenos Ayres was 
blockaded, but the blockade was raised in 1847, because it could not be 
made effective without an army. Other troubles now arose: the prov- 
ineces of Corrientes and Entre Rios seceded, and in 1852 Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Paraguay united with the rebels and defeated the govern- 
ment forces at Monte Caseras. The independence of Paraguay was 
recognized at this time. A new constitution, giving each province two 
senators, was now adopted, but Buenos Ayres, holding that she was 
not fairly represented by such a provision, seceded from the confedera- 
tion, and remained independent until 1859, when war was declared, 
owing mainly to difficulties relating to the imposition of duties on im- 
ports and exports. Buenos Ayres was defeated at Cepada and again 
entered the confederation. In 1861, however, hostilities commenced 
again, but in 1862, at the battle of the Pavon, Buenos Ayres was suc- 
cessful, and these new causes of dissension were adjusted. 

In 1865, Paraguay, at war with Brazil, having been refused permis- 
sion to cross the province of Corrientes with its army, nevertheless 
proceeded to seize two navy vessels at Corrientes, took the city, and 
marched her army across the province to invade Brazil in spite of all 
protestations. A bitter war followed, but a rebellion in the northwest 
in 1867 caused the withdrawal of the main army to the new scenes of 
trouble. The rebels were completely defeated; the war with Para- 
guay, however, was not resumed, but was left to be carried on by 
Brazil. 

In 1870 a rebellion, headed by General Lopez Jordon, broke out 
in Entre Rios, but the rebels were defeated at Santa Rosa, and in the 
following year they were completely routed and the rebellion was hap- 
pily suppressed before it could gain much ground. In this latter year 
Buenos Ayres suffered terribly from the yellow fever. In 1872 a rev- 
olution broke out in Corrientes, but it was quickly suppressed. By 
treaty with Chile in 1881, all the country east of the eastern crest of 
the Andes, including most of Patagonia and a small part of Tierra del 
Fuego, was conceded to the Argentine Republic. 

In 1890 financial excesses brought on a crisis and a revolution. 
The latter was soon mastered, but the effects of the former were more 
far-reaching and less easily overcome. It resulted in great financial 
distress, involving the failure of the old National Bank, and, as one 
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important consequence, that of the celebrated banking-house of Baring 
Brothers, of London. 

Physical Geography.—The grand features of the country are deter- 
mined by the gigantic chain of the Andes on the west, the smaller 
ranges in the south of Buenos Ayres, and those of Cordoba; the 
great plains which cover three-fourths of the country ; and, lastly, the 
La Plata River and its branches. ; 

The great chain of the Andes consists sometimes of but one range, 
sometimes of two, and often of three parallel ranges, with very fertile 
valleys between. From Patagonia to Bolivia the boundary-line runs 
along the western crest, and therefore these intervening valleys along 
that portion belong to Argentina. In the northern portion, however, 
the boundary is on the eastern crest, so that Bolivia owns the valleys 
there; and in the southern portion Chile extends again to the eastern 
crest. South of twenty-seven degrees latitude the Chilean Andes are 
one hundred and thirty miles wide, and reach their highest summit 
about Aconcagua, at a point nearly twenty-three thousand feet above 
the sea. The Patagonian Andes are not over eight thousand feet 
high. 

The northwestern part of the country is made mountainous by 
branches from the Andes, but all the rest of the territory is plains, 
with the exception of the southwestern part of Buenos Ayres, where 
the Ventana Mountains rise to a height of three thousand five hundred 
feet above the plains, and in the vicinity of Cordoba, where there are 
several ranges. 

The plains may be divided into four regions,—viz., the Argentine 
Mesopotamia, between the Parana and the Uruguay ; the Gran Chaco, 
or northern plains ; the Pampas, or great interior plains; and the south- 
ern plains extending through Patagonia. The northern plains are cov- 
ered with considerable and varied vegetation, but the trees are compara- 
tively low, except along the Parana, where there are beautiful forests, 
and on the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras. In the interior cacti are 
common ; in the pampas, however, good grasses abound, but no timber 
trees are found. The best part of the plains is covered with rich allu- 
vial soil, resting on finely-divided material which has been gradually 
washed down from the high lands in the west. Much of the western 
and southern portion consists of gravel and detritus, but all this may 
be readily rendered fertile by irrigation. Other portions are dry saline 
wastes or brackish marshes, and large tracts in the far interior are cov- 
ered with volcanic ashes. 

The rivers in the northern part nearly all drain into the La Plata, 
which is in reality merely an estuary one hundred and seventy miles 
wide between the capes; it is formed by the union of the Parana and 
the Uruguay. The rivers of the interior, which are not part of this 
system, dry up in summer or lose themselves in swamps and temporary 
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lakes; the lakes to the east of the vaya are generally fresh, those to 
the west usually salt. 

The ranges of the Andes are a confused mass of upturned, folded, 
and fractured strata, with a granite axis, containing numerous volcanoes, 
many extinct, but some still active. The rocks composing the strata 
are the usual metamorphic, or crystalline rocks, such as gneiss, schists, 
and porphyries, with occasional limestones and sandstones over the 
eastern slopes. The strata on the flanks belong to the Carboniferous, 
Triassic, Jurassic, and Tertiary, and indicate that the chain was prob- 
ably formed and upheaved by successive steps at different periods in 
geological history. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were once connected across the 
valley of the Santa Cruz; later on this region was raised into dry land 
and afterwards upheaved some fourteen hundred feet ; subsequently the 
plains of Patagonia were raised about four hundred feet and the pampas 
about one hundred feet, the present salt lakes and brackish marshes 
marking the sites of former inland seas formed at this time. The 
pampas and Chaco regions are covered with earth deposited by the 
La Plata, which gradually changed its position as the country was 
elevated, its bed, passing successively over this entire region. The 
plains of Patagonia are covered with gravel, of drift origin. The 
character of the animals found fossil—viz., the sloth, armadillo, mas- 
todon, and horse—indicates an extinct fauna very similar to the 
present. 

The mineral resources have not been well developed, nor even thor- 
oughly investigated. The mountains about Tucuman furnish gold, 
silver, and copper ores, and gold has also been found in Tierra del 
Fuego; near Rioja considerable iron ore has been found ; in the Gran 
Chaco for many miles the country is covered with iron, probably of 
meteoric origin, containing ten per cent. of nickel; coal-fields have 
been discovered in the southwestern provinces; sulphur and alum are 
found abundantly in the Andes; magnesium sulphate (Epsom salts) is 
found in the salts of the residues left in the dry season by the lakes 
southwest of Buenos Ayres, in sufficient quantity to constitute an article 
of commerce ; and good cooking-salt is obtained south of Buenos Ayres 
and at San Luis. 

The great extent of the country, from latitude 21° to latitude 55°, 
gives a great diversity of climate, which varies from a tropical climate 
in the north to one like that of Southern Labrador in Southern Pata- 
gonia, with, in its central and most populous regions, a climate like that 
of Southern France. The prevailing western winds of these latitudes 
lose their moisture before crossing the Andes, so that the interior of 
Argentina is very dry, especially in the central and southern part, but 
there is considerable rain along the Parana. 

Government.—The republic is divided into sixteen provinces and 
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seven territories, with Buenos Ayres as the capital. The constitution, 
adopted in 1853, and revised in 1860 and 1862, is similar to that of 
the United States. The President and Vice-President are chosen for a 
term of six years by an electoral college elected by the people, the 
the number of electors being double the total number of senators and 
deputies. The cabinet consists of five ministers,—viz., Interior, For- 
eign Affairs, War and Navy, Finance and Justice, and Worship and 
Public Instruction. Congress consists of a Senate and House of Depu- 
ties: the former composed of two members from the federal district 
and two from each of the provinces, elected by the legislatures thereof 
for nine years ; the latter comprising eighty-six members (one for every 
twenty thousand inhabitants), elected directly by the people for four 
years. The provinces are really states, with their own governors and 
legislatures ; the governors of the territories are appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The judicial authority is vested in a supreme court of five 
judges and an attorney-general, together with a number of inferior and 
local courts. The constitution recognizes the Roman Catholic religion, 
but all other creeds are tolerated. 

“The most remarkable features of the present (1869) state of the 
country are the vast extent of the Indian territory and the small number 
of its inhabitants. Excepting a comparatively narrow tract of land 
stretching from the southern part of the province of Santa Fé into that 
of Cordova, and dividing the Indians of the Chaco from those of the 
Pampas, the dominions of the Indians may be said to extend from the 
extreme south of the republic, over all the plains of Patagonia, the 
central parts of the Pampas, and through the Chaco, into the territories 
of Paraguay and Bolivia. The civilized districts of the west and north- 
west, which we have seen were settled, the former by way of Chili, and 
the latter by way of Peru, have no established means of communication 
with those of the east, except through the district just mentioned. In 
that district civilization, of which the Central Argentine Railway 
is the chief representative, is rapidly establishing and extending 
itself.” * 

The most important provinces are Buenos Ayres, Cordoba, Entre 
Rios, Corrientes, Santa Fé, and Tucuman ; the principal cities (in the 
order of their population) are Buenos Ayres (five hundred and sixty- 
one thousand one hundred and sixty), Cordoba, Rosario, La Plata, 
Tucuman, Mendoza, Salta, Parana, Corrientes, Pasco, and Santa Fé 
(ten thousand six hundred and seventy). 

The national debt in 1891 was estimated at $360,000,000 ; the total 
circulation of currency in 1892 was about $255,300,000; the revenue 
for 1892 was estimated at $23,360,000 (in gold). The following is the 
budget of expenditures for 1892 (in gold) : 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, 1878. 


. 
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Finance. . . $11,653,895 
Interior 8,678,854 
2,980,958 

1,933,927 

1,548,402 

817,942 


$22,113,978 


The United States has a minister at Buenos Ayres, and consuls (or 
consular agents) at Buenos Ayres, Cordoba, Rosario, and Bahia Blanca. 

“Tn Buenos Ayres, where the foreign population gains the ascend- 
ency more and more, European dress and manners have been rapidly 
naturalized. The lower classes, which are chiefly mestizoes and half- 
breeds, combine the inclination of the higher classes for gaming and a 
dissolute life with the plain and rough mode of living of the gaucho 
of the pampas. The gaucho wears a jacket of coarse cloth or sheep- 
skin, and pantaloons of the same stuff, which are open from the knee 
down. His poncho is. a square piece of cloth with an opening in the 
middle for the head. His ornaments consist of spurs with large sil- 
ver rowels, and a large knife, with the handle inlaid with silver, which 
is carried in the belt. The women are dressed almost exactly like the 
men, only they have the neck and arms bare. The rancho or hut of 
the gaucho consists of a trellis-work of brush-wood, which is covered 
with mud. The roof is covered with straw or cow-hides, and in the 
place of a door is a horse-hide. The food of the gaucho consists 
almost entirely of meat and water.” ? 

The advancement of the Argentine Republic has been very rapid 
in the last quarter of a century, especially in the province of Buenos 
Ayres, which is much in advance of all the other provinces of the con- 
federation, far surpassing them in general importance, wealth, means of 
communication (roads, bridges, and railroads), and the development of 
its resources, for which it is largely indebted to two able recent gov- 
ernors, Castro and Acosta, and tu an enlightened president, Sarmiento. 

Though the upper classes are generally Europeanized, there are still 
some interesting peculiarities of custom, one of which is the mode of 
burial of the dead: “The people of Buenos Ayres, unlike those of 
Montevideo and the western coast, do not employ mural burial to any 
extent, the popular fashion here being to use vaults dug below the sur- 
face or tombs elevated above it. The general plan of procedure is as 
follows : 

“ A lot is purchased eight or nine feet square, and the finest chapel 
built upon it that the owner’s purse can afford,—an ornamental struc- 
ture of marble or granite, with a miniature altar inside of it. Under- 
neath the chapel a square well is dug, the sides of which are concreted 
and strong iron brackets fastened in, a few feet apart, upon which to rest 


2 Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, new edition, 1893. 
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the coffins. The floor above ground in front of the altar is an open- 
work grating of iron, which is raised to admit each new arrival, and 
through which the tiers of decaying coffins in the well can at all times 
be plainly seen. In many of the older tombs the brackets below have 
all been long occupied, and the overflow, so to speak, is ranged on other 
brackets around the walls of the chapel. There is an outer door of 
iron filigree work, and behind it, generally, another of glass, but the 
latter is left open for ventilation ; so that any passer-by may count the 
coffins above and below and note the ravages of time and decay. ‘There 
are some very costly and beautiful statues and monuments in the Reco- 
leta, among thousands of less pretentious shape and design. Stones of 
several different colors are often employed in the same tomb, a favorite 
style being alternate blocks of black and white. The altars of all the 
little chapels are covered with flowers, natural and artificial, and the 
ugly French wreaths of black and white beads abound. Some of the 
altars have candles or lamps burning continually upon them, and one 
was pointed out to me upon which the light has not been extinguished 
since the dear one died, more than forty years ago.” * 

Industries.—Cattle and sheep breeding, the old national occupation, 
is still the most important industry, but agriculture has made rapid 
strides in late years. Sheep, cattle, horses, mules, and asses are raised 
in large numbers, and these, together with their products,—viz., wool, 
hides, frozen sheep, tallow, jerked beef, bones, bone-ash, leather, meat 
extract, hair, etc.,—constitute the principal exports. 

The apple-tree has been transplanted from Chile across the Andes ; 
the peach-tree is cultivated on the islands at the mouth of the Parana; 
wheat, corn, oats, and other grain are now produced on a large scale ; 
wine is extensively grown, and much attention has lately been given to 
sugar production. The principal exports other than those of pastural 
origin are wheat, maize, linseed, and other agricultural products, ostrich 
feathers, Patagonian and artificial guano, furs, honey, and copper, gold, 
and silver bars; bismuth and calcium borate are minor products. 

Commerce by sea is limited to Buenos Ayres and Rosario, and is 
carried on mainly with Great Britain, France, Germany, United States, 
Belgium, Italy, and Spain. Commerce with the interior is unimportant, 
but the river ports supply themselves mainly from Buenos Ayres, and 
to Chile and Bolivia oxen, mules, and asses are exported. 

The only good port on the La Plata is Montevideo, in Uruguay ; 
at Buenos Ayres the sand-banks compel even vessels of light draught to 
anchor from six to nine miles from the city, and passengers are landed 
by means of wagons with very high wheels. The Parana is navigable 
for steamers for one thousand miles, the Uruguay for two hundred and 
fifty miles, and many of the eastern tributaries are navigable for smaller 
vessels, 

5 Correspondent Philadelphia Record. 
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There are nearly eight thousand miles of railroad connecting the 
principal cities with the capital ; the great Transandine railway, from 
Buenos Ayres, is nearing completion. The passes of the Andes are all 
at a great elevation, and most of them are arduous and dangerous ; the 
railway across the continent crosses the Andes south of Aconcagua. 
Buenos Ayres has been connected by cable with Montevideo since 1866 ; 
recently a direct cable from Buenos Ayres to Europe has been laid. 

Since the accession of Sarmiento as president much has been done 
for the education of the people. “As reported by the general gov- 
ernment, in 1890 there were 3233 elementary schools, with 7054 
teachers and 249,677 pupils, the public schools being under the control 
of the ministry of education. The secondary system, also controlled by 
the government, has 16 academies, 450 professors, and 3127 pupils; 14 
normal schools for women, with 5233 students; 13 for men, with 4630 
students; and 7 mixed, with 2883 students, there being 1005 profes- 
sors employed in the normal school system. There is a well-equipped 
national observatory at Cordoba, museums at Buenos Ayres and La 
Plata, and a meteorological bureau ; 2 universities, comprising faculties 
of law, medicine, engineering and mines, with 1007 students in attend- 
ance; also 2 practical schools of agriculture, a naval and a military 
academy.” * 

A law of national banks, similar to the banking law of the United 
States, went into force in 1887. 

The metric system was adopted in 1887, but the old Spanish 
weights and measures are still in use,—viz., the quintal, 101.28 pounds 
avoirdupois ; the arroba (of 25 libras), 25.32 pounds; the fanega, 3.89 
bushels ; the vara (of 3 piés), 34.12 inches; and the frasco, 2.51 liquid 
quarts. 

The silver peso fuerte (of 100 centavos) is the monetary unit, and 
is worth in United States money 96.5 cents; the paper peso is worth 
only 27 cents. The gold argentine (5 pesos) is worth $4.824; there is 
also a half argentine. The silver coins are the peso, 50, 20, 10, and 5 
centavos. The copper coins are the 2 and 1 centavo pieces. 

Army.—The command of the army is centred in the War Depart- 
ment, the Minister of War being usually a general officer, and often 
one who has served as chief of the general staff. The army consists 
of four divisions, comprising in all 1425 officers and 6498 men; the 
National Guard numbers 236,000 men, between the ages of 17 and 
45 years; the reserve about 68,000 men, between the ages of 45 and 
60 years. 

There are in all five regiments of infantry, four of cavalry, and two 
of artillery. 

The First Division is composed of two regiments of infantry, one 
of cavalry, and the two regiments of artillery. The military academy 


* Hand-Book of the American Republics, 1893. 
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and the non-commissioned officers’ school are also attached to it, as 
well as the other military establishments; its head-quarters are located 
in the city of Buenos Ayres. The head-quarters of the other divi- 
sions are at Patagones, Villa Mercedes, and Fort Resistencia, respec- 
tively. 

Each regiment of infantry is composed of two battalions, and each 
battalion of four companies ; each company is again divided into two 
mitades ( (halves), and each of these into two cuartas (quarters), _ the 
latter again into two escuadres (squads). 

The cavalry regiments are each composed of three squadrons of 
two companies each, and the latter are divided into halves, and these 
again into squads. 

Each artillery regiment consists of four squadrons of two com- 
panies each ; each company (called a battery) consists of six guns. 

The Second, Third, and Fourth Divisions have charge of the pro- 
tection of the border, lit extends from the southern end of the con- 
tinent through the provinces of Rio Negro, Pampas, Central, and 
Chaco to the Brazilian line, a distance of about two thousand three 
hundred miles; a large part of this is still subject to Indian outbreaks. 
The army is, moreover, required to survey and construct roads, estab- 
lish garrisons,—from the block-house, or Indian rancho, to the modern 
barracks,—erect public buildings and military hospitals, and build 
bridges and all kinds of crossings over streams. Evidently, the army 
is thoroughly utilized by the government. 

Recruitment was by law (1865) expected to be by voluntary enlist- 
ment, but as recruits did not apply in sufficiently large numbers, a law 
was passed (1872) to the effect that sentences by civil courts for ordinary 
offenses could be served out by a fixed term of service in the army, 
corresponding to the term of the sentence. The effect of this law was 
to still further diminish the number applying for voluntary enlistment, 
so that another law was passed (1888) requiring the vacancies to be 
filled from the National Guard by lot in each district of the re- 
public. 

The engineer troops, since 1888, form a battalion composed of three 
companies,—the first of zapadores (sappers), the second of pontoneros 
(pontoneers), the third of telégrafos (telegraphers). For the officers of 
the engineers there is an engineer school, under Colonel Ezetz. 

The general staff was established in 1884, and was modeled after 
that of the French. It is divided into seven sections. 

Section 1 constitutes the true general staff, and deals with all questions 
of the instruction and training of the troops, and all preparations for 
war. It is subdivided into three departments,—(1) Ayudantia jeneral 
(Adjutants-general) ; (2) Estadistica (Military Statistics); and (3) Pro- 
cedimientos (Military Justice). 

Section 2 relates to the inspection of the troops, Section 3 to mili- 
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tary history, Section 4 to military engineering, topography, and cartog- 
raphy, Section 5 to the parks, depots, workshops, and arsenals, Section 
6 to the commissary department, and Section 7 to military hygiene. 

Each of these sections is under a special chief, the officers associated 
with him being carefully selected from the army for their fitness for the 
different duties required. The chief of the general staff at present is 
General Levalle, an enlightened and efficient officer. 

The military academy (colegio militar) was established in Buenos 
Ayres in 1870; the building—the old palace of Rosas—is beautifully 
situated about three miles from the centre of the city, and has room 
for one hundred and forty scholars,—one hundred free scholars and forty 
paying a tuition of five hundred gold pesos a year; the free scholars 
have to serve two years in the army for every year of instruction. The 
first director of the academy was Colonel Ezetz, who had been edu- 
cated at the Austrian military academy at Wiener-Neustadt, and had 
risen in the Hungarian revolution to the rank of general. 

The age of entrance is from fourteen to twenty years ; the prelimi- 
nary examination involves the subjects of arithmetic, grammar, ancient 
history, general geography, special geography of America, and French 
and English (in both, easy translation without a dictionary is required). 
Entrance is obtained by competitive examination, and the applications 
for vacancies are very numerous, often amounting to four times the 
number of vacancies. 

The course of study extends over five years, and comprises,— 

First Year.—Service duties, infantry tactics, practical infantry drill, 
algebra, plane geometry, history and geography of America, Spanish 
grammar, French, English, linear drawing, writing, fencing, and gym- 
nastics. 

Second Year.—Service duties, infantry tactics, practical infantry 
drill, algebra, plane geometry, history of America, French, English, 
perspective drawing, writing, fencing, and gymnastics. 

Third Year.—Service duties, infantry tactics, practical infantry 
drill, cavalry tactics, practical cavalry drill, algebra, trigonometry, his- 
tory of Argentina, physics, linear and perspective drawing, French, 
English, sabre exercises, lance exercises, fencing, and gymnastics. 

Fourth Year.—Service duties, higher algebra, analytical geometry, 
topography, physics, chemistry, fortification, artillery, practical artillery 
exercises, descriptive geometry, fencing, gymnastics, telegraphy, linear, 
perspective, and topographical drawing, French, and English. 

Fifth Year.—Military administration, courts-martial, descriptive 
geometry, topography, chemistry, art of war, military hygiene, theoret- 
ical and practical artillery, practical exercises in field duty, topograph- 
ical and perspective drawing, telegraphy, French, English, outline of 
constitutional and general law, common law, gymnastics, and fencing. 

' The studies are regulated and supervised by a commission consisting 
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of officers of the general staff appointed by the President; this com- 
mission visits and inspects the school four times a year. 

The students of the fourth year who pass excellent at the examina- 
tions are appointed second lieutenants of infantry or cavalry ; those of 
the fifth year, second lieutenants of artillery or engineers. All students, 
after passing the fifth year at the military academy, may go to the 
university, where lectures are free, and are then excused from service 
in the army, so that a large proportion of the best graduates are lost to 
the army. ° sia 

The school for non-commissioned officers was founded in 1881. 
The number of scholars is one hundred and fifty, divided into three 
companies (one for each arm of the service) of fifty men each. The 
course is two years, divided into four semesters. The conditions for en- 
trance are physical qualification for service, good moral character, an 
age between seventeen and twenty-one, and the mental ability requisite 
to pass an examination on the ordinary elementary subjects. The course 
comprises service duties (ordenanza), military administration, tactics (in 
each company that of its special arm only), artillery, arithmetic, algebra 
(elements), geometry, plane trigonometry, a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of topography and topographical instruments, general geog- 
raphy, geography of Argentina, geography of neighboring countries, 
military geography of the borders of Argentina, military history of 
Argentina, history of America, grammar, writing and composition, 
French, drawing, fencing, military gymnastics, and riding. 

At the close of the term the students remain in the establishment 
until they are assigned, or else they take part in a journey of instruc- 
tion, visiting civil and military workshops, factories; buildings, and 
other constructions. According to the result of the graduation exami- 
nation, they are assigned as corporals or sergeants in the standing army, 
and such as are considered worthy to become officers are transferred to 
the military academy, entering the third year there. 

The corps of officers is not supplied entirely by the military academy, 
but all candidates for commissions must pass the same examination as 
the graduating examination there. The promotion of officers up to 
and including the rank of colonel takes place two-fifths according to 
seniority and three-fifths by merit. The promotion of non-commis- 
sioned officers is very rapid, and as the state provides places for them 
when they leave the service, their lot is rather good. 

In the training and instruction of the troops the Argentine Republic 
is far in advance of its sister states of South America. The infantry 
drill regulations of 1885 were based on the Spanish regulations of 1881, 
the German firing regulations of 1883, and the French drill regulations 
of 1884, and are well up to date in their essential features. In 1888 
the drill regulations underwent a careful revision and improvement ; 
and in the same year a commission was appointed to prepare a book of 
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Regulations for Garrison Duty. In 1889 a drill was prepared by Major 
Sarmiento for the Maxim automatic rapid-fire gun, requiring but one 
horse for its transportation and one man to serve it: one such gun has 
been attached to each battalion. 

“Special attention must be called to the fact that the attention given 
by the infantry to that most important branch of its training, viz., 
target-practice, is far greater and directed with much more intelligence 
in Argentina than in any of the other South American states.”*> A 
school of musketry (eSuela normal de tiro) was established in 1887, 
with two courses of four months each, one for officers (including the 
recent graduates of the military academy), the other for non-commis- 
sioned officers; each year the subdivisions of the army send a certain 
number of lieutenants, sergeants, and corporals to this school. The 
troops have target-practice once a week ; in September competitive firing 
for prizes takes place, to which at least one man per company is sent ; 
in May an annual general competition is held. 

The cavalry is too much scattered in small detachments to admit of 
its systematic training, but as every one that enters the army can ride 
well this is not so essential ; the cavalry drill-book was founded on the 
French regulations of 1884. 

The artillery drill-book of 1885 is based on the German, and in 
drill and firing the troops are very well instructed ; indeed, in this re- 
spect Argentina is again far in the van-of her sister states. “To the 
honor of the Argentinian artillery it must be stated that in its inter- 
pretation of and conformity to the regulations it evidently attempts 
to attain the best results, and in all the other states of the continent 
there is none that can even approach it.” ° 

The Club Militar y Naval is an association of officers for the pur- 
pose of social intercourse and professional study and improvement. 
The interest taken in military matters is shown by the military papers 
published in Argentina,—viz., the Revista Militar Argentina, founded 
in 1885; the Enciclopedia Militar, begun in 1887; the Provenir Mili- 
tar, started a year later; the Boletin de Estado Mayor,a monthly mag- 
azine on the work of the general staff; Marte, a paper of minor im- 
portance; the Revista de Artilleria, founded in 1889; the Revista 
Cientifica Militar ; and the Revista del Club Naval y Militar. 

The infantry has three uniforms,—a parade, a summer, and a winter 
uniform. The parade uniform consists of a chaco, a dark-blue coat, 
and red trousers, with white gaiters; the winter uniform, of a bluish- 
green kepé and bluish-gray coat and trousers, with leather gaiters; the 
summer uniform, of the same kepé, and a jacket, trousers, and gaiters 
made of ticking. The leather parts of uniform and equipment are 
black. 

The infantry carries the English knapsack, a bread-bag of ticking, 


5 Jahresberichte, 1889, v. Lébell, 1890. 6 Thid. 
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and two cartridge-cases, holding forty rounds each. The mounted 
troops carry bandoleer and cartouch. A new knapsack, on which tent 
and camp-stool are to be carried, the whole not weighing over ten 
pounds, is under consideration. 

The clothing and equipment, except the parade uniform, are made 
in the government shops in Buenos Ayres; the parade uniform is im- 
ported from France. The government has in store the clothing and 
equipment necessary for the line of the army on a war footing (eighty 
thousand). i 

The infantry arm is the Remington gun, slightly altered, modelo 
argentino de 1879, with sabre-bayonet, and the battalion of heavy ar- 
tillery is armed with the same gun; but in 189C the Mauser maga- 
zine rifle (modified) was adopted, called the Argentine Mauser M. 91. 
The Maxim automatic rapid-fire gun is attached to the infantry bat- 
talions. The cavalry carries the German cavalry sabre, model of 1877, 
and a carbine of the same system as the infantry arm. The artillery 
has Krupp guns of 1881, 7.5 centimetres, ‘for field and mountain bat- 
teries ; the horses are four to the gun only; the cannoneers carry the 
sabre and carbine of the cavalry, the drivers and the men of the train 
carry the sabre and revolver. 

The medical corps (cuerpo de sanidad militar) comprises surgeons 
rated as follows: two colonels, eight lieutenant-colonels, seven majors, 
fourteen captains, seven first lieutenants, thirty-four second lieutenants, 
and twelve sub-lieutenants. . 

The principal army hospital is located in Buenos Ayres, and is sit- 
uated on high, dry ground, protected from the winds by shade-trees, and 
freely exposed tothe sun. In theinterior the angles have been rounded 
off so as to prevent the accumulation of organisms or organic matter of 
any kind inthecorners. There are two wards for officers, each for sixteen 
sick, giving nine square metres floor space and sixty-three cubic metres 
air space toa man, besides two separate rooms. The soldiers are located 
in six separate buildings, each for thirty-two sick, with eight square 
metres floor space and 37.5 cubic metres air space toa man. For se- 
vere or infectious diseases there are four isolated buildings, each with 
two rooms of one bed each, and a large room of eight beds. 

The new arsenal, or government workshops (arsenal de guerra), 
completed in 1886, consists of seven separate buildings: the foundry, 
where iron guns up to twelve thousand kilogrammes, and bronze guns 
up to two thousand kilogrammes, can be cast; the armory, in which 
small-arms and their accessory implements, as well as tubes for cannon, 
can be made; the ammunition factory, for the manufacture of small- 
arm ammunition, fuses for field guns and anvils; the forge, containing 
two double forges of large size and six smaller ones, with steam ham- 
mer and the necessary machinery ; the carpenter-shop, for all kinds of 
work in wood, limbers, caissons, carriages, wagons, etc.; the saddler- 
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shop, used to supply the immediate wants of the troops, as well as to 
prepare the material to be stored in the army park ; and the galvano- 
plastic laboratory, in which nickel-plating, gilding, silvering, and cop- 
per-plating are done. 

The arsenal is under the charge of a director (a general officer), as- 
sisted by a sub-director (colonel), one inspector (colonel), and a sub-in- 
spector (lieutenant-colonel). The rest of the personnel includes a first 
and second engineer, eight master-workmen, two supervisors, and about 
two hundred workmen at present, although the full capacity is about 
fourteen hundred. 

The powder-works of Rio Cuarto have four mills, and a capacity of 
one thousand kilogrammes of powder per day. 

Fortifications in the modern sense there are none. On the borders 
there are fuertes (forts) and campamentos atrincherados (intrenched 
camps), but the former are simple block-houses, with earth parapet and 
a ditch, and sometimes with a palisade ; while the latter term is applied 
to the space inclosed by a group of these forts, like that at the pass 
Bariloche in the south. On the island Martin Garcia, at the head of 
the La Plata, is a somewhat stronger fort, now occupied by artillery 
(fifty officers and two hundred men) with thirty-six guns, which the 
state proposes to strengthen ; but Brazil objects on the ground that it 
is neutral territory. Some two hundred and fifty guns (some of very 
heavy calibre) were received from Europe for this purpose in 1888. 

Very important changes in the army were proposed in 1888, but 
have not yet been decided upon. They comprise service by conscrip- 
tion, a standing army of three army corps, a graded retirement (lieu- 
tenants and captains at forty years of age, majors at fifty, etc.), a school 
of application for artillery officers, and a school for the general staff. 

Navy.'—The navy of Argentina has of late been far surpassed by 
that of Chile, and up to 1890 most of the ships were old and obsolete 
in type, but since that year a number of new ones have been added to 
the fleet, and until our own recent fast cruisers were built the “ Nueve 
de Julio” (which took part in our naval parade last year) was the fastest 
cruiser afloat. 

The fleet comprises,— 


A. ARMORED SHIPs. 


One central-battery sea-going armor-clad, the “ Almirante Brown” 
(1880), four thousand two hundred tons displacement, four thousand 
five hundred indicated horse-power, belt covered with 9-inch armor, 
battery with 8-inch ; her central battery has six 8-inch 114-ton breech- 
loading Armstrong guns, and in the bow and stern respectively there is 


7 I am indebted for the information herein contained to the Bureau of Military 
Information (under the adjutant-general of the army) and to the annals of the Office 
of Naval Intelligence, Washington. : 
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another of these guns. She has also six 44-inch Armstrong guns and 
four machine guns, and is equipped with Whitehead torpedoes and the 
electric light. 

Four coast defense armor-clads: “ Los Andes” (1875) and “ La 
Plata” (1874), monitors, fifteen hundred and thirty-five tons, seven 
hundred and fifty horse-power, 6-inch armor at belt, 8-inch on turret ; 
two 11-inch 26-ton guns, two 44-inch guns, two 1-pounder and four 
machine guns. “La Independencia” (1891) and “La Libertad” 
(1890), barbette ships, two thousand three hundred tons, three~thou- 
sand horse-power, 8-inch compound armor (belt and barbette), two 
24-centimetre Krupp guns, four 12-centimetre and four 3-pounder 
rapid-fire guns, and four machine guns. 


B. UNARMORED SHIPs. 


Four cruisers: ‘‘ Patagonia” (1885), fifteen hundred and thirty 
tons, two thousand four hundred horse-power, the hull of steel and 
wood ; one 10-inch gun, three 6-inch guns, six 1-pounder and ten 
machine guns. “ Nueve de Julio” (1892), protected with 4}-inch 
plates on slopes, 1#-inch on flat, three thousand five hundred and sev- 
enty tons, fourteen thousand three hundred and fifty horse-power, steel 
hull; four 6-inch, eight 4.7-inch, twelve 3-pounder and twelve 1- 
pounder rapid-fire guns; speed 22.74 knots. “25 de Mayo” (1890), 
protection 4}- and 2-inch, three thousand two hundred tons, thir- 
teen thousand eight hundred horse-power, steel hull; two 21-centi- 
metre guns, eight 12-centimetre, twelve 3-pounder and twelve 1-pounder 
rapid-fire guns ; speed 22.43 knots. The fourth (purchased last April) 
has 4}- and 1#-inch protection, three thousand five hundred tons, four 
6-inch, eight 4.7-inch, fourteen 3-pounder and twelve 1-pounder rapid- 
fire guns, and six torpedo-tubes. 

Three gun-boats: “La Argentina” (1883), corvette, eight hundred 
and twenty tons, eight hundred and fifty horse-power, steel hull; one 
6-inch gun, six 7-centimetre Krupp guns and four machine guns. 
“ Parana” (1874) and “ Uruguay” (1874), five hundred and fifty tons, 
four hundred and seventy-five horse-power, iron hull ; two 6-inch and 
two 44-inch guns. 

Two torpedo gunboats: “Aurora” and “ Espora” (1890), five 
hundred and twenty tons, three thousand two hundred and fifty horse- 
power, steel hull; three 3-inch 14-pounder and four 3-pounder rapid- 
fire guns, and two machine guns. 

Four gunboats “Rendel” type, four hundred and sixteen tons, four 
hundred and twenty horse-power. 


C. TorPEpo-Boats. 


Twelve first-class: ‘“ Comodoro Py” (1891), one hundred and ten 


tons, twenty-five knots, three 3-pounder rapid-fire guns, three torpedo- 
Vox, XI, N. 8.—No. 3. 16 
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tubes ; “ Murature” (1890), one hundred and ten tons, 24.6 knots, three 
3-pounder rapid-fire guns, two torpedo-tubes; “ Bathurst” (1890), 
eighty-five tons, 24.4 knots, two 3-pounder rapid-fire guns, three tor- 
pedo-tubes ; “‘ Buchardo” (1890), “Jorge” (1890), “ King” (1890), 
“ Pinedo” (1890), and “ Thorne” (1890), eighty-two tons, twenty-three 
knots, two 3-pounder rapid-fire guns, three torpedo-tubes; “ Alerta” 
(1882), “Centella” (1880), “ Ferre” (1880), and “ Py” (1882), fifty- 
two tons, twenty knots, each with two torpedo-tubes, the first having 
two machine guns, the others each two 3-pounder rapid-fire guns, 

Ten second class: Numbers one to eight (1890), sixteen tons, seven- 
teen knots, one rapid-fire gun, one torpedo-tube ; numbers nine and ten 
(1881), sixteen tons, seventeen knots, one rapid-fire gun, spar-torpedo. 

Four vedette boats: Numbers one to four (1881), sixteen tons, 
seventeen knots, one rapid-fire gun, spar-torpedo. 

It is proposed to purchase another new battle-ship of four thousand 
tons, and to increase the fleet of torpedo-boats to forty. One torpedo- 
gunboat (to replace the “ Rosales”) is now being built by Messrs. 
Laird, Birkenhead. 

Argentina also has a torpedo station, naval workshops, an arsenal, 
a naval academy,—abolished in 1880 and its thirty students sent to 
Europe to study in the navies of the older countries, but recently re- 
established,—now containing sixty cadets, and, finally, a school for gun- 


ners, with eighty students. 
JoHN P. WIssER, 


First Lieutenant First Artillery. 





A SUMMER AMONG THE SEALS. 


CHAPTER I. 


UNALASKA is the head-quarters of the sealing industry in Behring Sea. 
Both the Alaska Commercial Company, the pioneers in this region, 
and the North American Trading Company, their successful competi- 
tors in the skin business just now, have their principal offices, ware- 
houses, and officials here. Hostilities were declared in 1891 when the 
latter corporation secured the sealing privilege on the islands from the 
government, and a small but lively war has raged ever since. It is 
unnecessary to tell those familiar with the bitterness of commercial 
rivalry in contracted arenas that, in the long intervals of feverish trade 
activity, a good deal of time is wasted in mutual vituperation. In 
fact, the cussing vocabularies of the English, Russian, and Aleut 
tongues are always in a condition of strain to supply invective in quan- 
tities large enough to meet the demand. The country about would 
certainly strike the casual observer as pretty roomy,—almost big enough 
to accommodate in comfort two such rivals as Seattle and Tacoma; 
but these belligerent trading concerns, with their large differences and 
small grievances, threaten to fill up this world and slop over into the 
next. Even would-be neutrals, trying to reap the benefits of popu- 
larity with both, between the alternate blandishments of one and re- 
criminations of the other, find life a burden. 

Unalaska only comes within the scope of this article as the point 
from which the sealing business on the islands of St. Paul and St, 
George is controlled. Still, as it is a spot known to the great majority 
of fortunate people only by name, it may not be out of place to make 
a short digression here, say something of the peculiar conditions of 
life in and about this island capital, and take up the consideration of 
the seal and his summer home a little later on. 

Unalaska is the only port of entry of any importance—and its im- 
portance is strictly relative—north and west of Sitka. For a thousand 
miles or so on either side, on the Aleutian chain or along the bleak and 
barren coast of Alaska, there is no place, except perhaps a few trading 
huts, where a white man can go and meet his kind. The disgusted 
coaster skirts these iron-bound, desolate shores for days and even weeks, 
and there is but one variety of scenery that meets his tired eye. On 
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the one hand great reaches of broken sea and drifting mist stretch out 
and blend insensibly with a lowering sky. On the other, in clearer 
weather, vista on vista of snowy mountain-peaks unfold; elevated 
coast-ranges, with ramparts of black, forbidding rock, drop abruptly 
down to the narrow ribbon of foam and spray that marks the boun- 
daries of the sea; wrinkled hill-sides, of a dull brown in early spring, 
change to fleeting emerald in summer, and again to dreary wastes of 
snow and ice with the first cold breath of winter,—glacier on glacier 
fill the gorges, showing blue and green, like rippled frozen streams from 
the mountains. . Occasionally a brown bear lumbers down and sniffs 
contemptuously at the passer-by ; foxes, blue, white, and red, show for 
an instant on the ridges of the hills and are gone; sea-birds scream 
and fight in myriads on the rocks or cover the bosom of the sea, too 
much at home to more than paddle clear of the ship as she hurries on. 
One never sees a tree or shrub, and seldom does a fishing hamlet or 
other evidence of human occupation show that man, even in his lowest 
form, bas adopted the country, cares enough about it to live in it, and 
has the exceedingly bad taste to call it by the sacred name of “home,” 
or its Aleut equivalent. 

It is a region of a few active and many extinct volcanoes; of rocky 
ridges, like petrified flames ; of tumbled, igneous boulders and volcanic 
débris thrown up from the ocean-bed ages ago, left with gravity 
as the only arranging agent. Nature most certainly ran riot here at 
some remote period, and grand chaos is all about to prove it. Though 
her manfestations are almost infinite in their diversity, it is a constantly 
recurring diversity that is repeated in the details of every picture. 
Nowhere are there exactly the same forms, but the impression they pro- 
duce is the same everywhere. There is, in fact, a grand, overpower- 
ing monotony about a thousand miles of grotesque, distorted rock, seen 
through shifting, swirling mist, that suggests the softened charms of 
other climes by their very absence. 

Again, a man’s conscience is apt to get up and assert itself on a 
gloomy winter’s day in these latitudes. Take Milton’s grand concep- 
tion of the hereafter reserved for some of us, mix in a few snow- 
squalls—they all look black up here—to replace the heavy fumes from 
dead and smouldering fires ; let the wind whistle in just the same old 
way ; remove all traces of life, hellish or otherwise; bring the tem- 
perature down to twenty-three degrees; do away slightly with the 
vague indefiniteness and the overwhelming immensity of the picture, 
and the remaining inventory of scenery, together with these few 
changes, will suit the winter climate here better than any other place 
on this earth, most probably. 

Climate and temperature are not the only differences between Para- 
dise and Hell, of course; but in purely mundane affairs they are tre- 
miendous factors. The earthy skeleton is the same everywhere, only 
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nature clothes it differently according to locality. Decrease the angle 
of the equator to the ecliptic, and what do we have? Up goes the 
mean annual temperature here some thirty degrees ; summer and winter 
are more nearly equalized ; these bare, forbidding hills, so tiresome un- 
der present conditions, are smothered in foliage from base to summit, 
backed by the clear azure of a tropical sky, clothed with a wealth of 
luxuriant vegetation enjoying unlimited carbonic acid and springing 
heavenward under the generous warmth. It becomes a terrestrial para- 
dise, a second Candy, a garden of grace and flowers, of blossoms and 
beauty. Also, there would be a sprinkling of fine women and from 
fair to average men,—which the country sadly lacks just at present. 

In one sense, Unalaska has great natural advantages. There is a 
good land-locked harbor, plenty of water for the largest ships, and a 
splendid site for a large town, if only progressive people can be per- 
suaded to come and build on it. . At present the town consists of one 
coal-dock, a few red warehouses, a sprinkling of cheap frame dwellings, 
many native dug-outs and turf-covered huts, an imposing ugly white 
structure for the great man of the commercial company and his assist- 
ants, and a dear old Russian church, which is about the only redeeming 
feature, architecturally or picturesquely, in the place. All this is 
stretched along a low sand-spit facing seaward, backed by a high hill; 
but there is lots of good, unpre-empted land just “ beyant,”—up the 
slope to the eastward. Few settlers have dropped in to stay in the last 
hundred or so years, and land speculators appear too busy elsewhere to 
nurse the Unalaska boom. However, there may be hope for the town 
when the United States can no longer accommodate the two or three 
hundred million people we are going to have some day,—when the 
wild, frozen reaches to the northward and westward of Hudson Bay 
support a dense population, all under the dominion of Uncle Sam. 
But it will have to wait. 

Barring the present financial depression, there are too many ways of 
acquiring a decent competency elsewhere for people to elect to spend the 
only life they have in a struggle for existence in Unalaska ; bearing up 
against hard luck and eighteen hours of darkness and six of question- 
able daylight in winter,—not sunshine, for His Majesty seldom favors 
the imported citizen or benighted savage of this land by a sight of his 
countenance. 

There must be an awful, grinding monotony, facing these bare, 
bleak hills for nine months of winter,—hills that, as cold weather sets 
in, appear to contract and look mean, until the wrinkled, rambled 
covering of the previous summer is a decided misfit, adhering in folds 
to the rocks in places, worn bare in others,—like the hips, angles, and 
sore spots of a time-worn and particularly rusty camel. They do 
become very green for the three months of real spring and summer, 
and then there are coarse berries and more or less beautiful flowers 
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everywhere. But this season of fruitfulness and comparative beauty 
can only accentuate the long, dreary wait until the following year. 
Then, from the middle of October until April, there is seldom mail 
communication with the outside world. A bloody war might rage; a 
couple of European nations might rise up and wipe from the map a 
less enterprising brother afflicted with “the timidity of capital ;” Mr. 
Edison might get a train from New York to Washington in an hour by 
electricity ; things might go generally to pot, and a St. John man find 
himself military dictator of the United States, without there being more 
than a remote possibility of the intelligence trickling into this remote 
corner. If it did, local interest would take the form of a few days’ 
ephemeral excitement over a probable swap of treasury agents. Then 
stagnation for another decade, things drifting along in the same old 
sluggish, sleepy way. 

Of course there are a few civilized people in Unalaska, The 
employés of the fur companies, by keeping busy, manage to exist ; and 
then the future promises them a few glorious months in San Francisco 
each year. After exhausting all the sources of pleasure in that pro- 
gressively wicked city, with the zest that comes of eight or nine months’ 
exile and abstinence, perhaps they are willing to return and recuperate 
exhausted energies and pocket-books in the dreary north. Carpet-bag- 
gers in Unalaska have the satisfaction of always looking forward to a 
future that can be no worse than the present. In a certain way this 
means progress, and where there is progress there should be a chance of 
ultimate contentment. But to spend one season here is wearying; to 
be a fixture here for all time must be terrible. An American girl who 
“had been used to things’—as the modern society young woman 
would probably put it, meaning thereby opera-boxes, carriages, ball 
partners, tailor-made clothes, and that essential to the average of female 
happiness, people to admire them—must have more than the usual 
social penchant for a man to drop everything and follow him up here. 
He can be sure that he is a tractable, good sort of fellow, and that he 
has drawn a matrimonial prize sure enough, if, after an Aleutian winter 
and just him, she doesn’t want to go straight back to her mother. She 
would be satisfied with very little here below if six months of this order 
of bliss didn’t convince her that marriage was a failure, man a snare, 
love a delusion, and that she had been decoyed to the hymeneal altar 
under false pretenses. 

There is very little to eat in Unalaska. The weary sojourner sus- 
tains life mostly on “canned goods,” and a combination of Unalaskan 
winter with this variety of nutriment is sufficient to make a man im- 
patient with liquor, or employ one of the other means by which con- 
sciousness of misfortune is-blunted. A fresh hen’s egg isa rarity. No 
self-respecting, well-regulated hen, emancipated from coop life aboard 
ship and then turned loose to pick up a precarious livelihood among the 
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big boulders on the beach, is ever sufficiently enthusiastic over her sur- 
roundings to show it by the triumphant “cluck” which heralds her 
success in what all acknowledge to be her specialty. No hardy Texas 
steer so far, after a month’s wandering over the desolate landscape, but 
goes quietly off and tries to die, to escape seeing it in winter. No im- 
ported goat, even after the hardening tin-can and old-clothes diet of 
Harlem, but doesn’t vote life a burden and willingly lay it down, after 
such a winter. The most vigorous garden vegetable, even the lowly 
potato, refuses to grow in quantities sufficient to support life. Beef 
cattle are brought up on the wheezy little steamers when they run in 
summer; and experience proves that it is best to kill them right away 
before they have a chance to become disgusted. And lastly, on a small 
island in the harbor there are seven or eight reindeer, brought down 
from Northern Siberia,—and every small boy knows that the reindeer 
has never been used to much in his bringing up; yet this small band 
of sufferers make frantic efforts periodically to swim away from the 
island and the place. This goes to prove that whatever the reindeer’s 
other failings may be, no one can accuse him of bad taste. There are 
many jumping-off places in this world, and the knot of wanderers in 
the average wardroom experiences most of them sooner or later. But 
after a careful review of five months’ endurance of Corean winter, two 
months’ steam-bath off Aspinwall in the rainy season, three months on 
the Columbian coast in war times, when the energetic troopers of both 
parties drove the cattle back into the country and reduced the neutral 
forces to a banana and fish diet exclusively ; after weeks sweltering in 
the terrible heat of La Guayra, Aden, the Red Sea, Muscat, and along 
the desert, sun-scorched shores of the Persian Gulf,—after the mos- 
quitoes of Java, Borneo, and Staten Island, any of them is preferable 
to a whole winter in Unalaska. 

It is not my wish to prejudice any one against this town. There 
are some things to be said in its favor. It is a pleasant enough place 
to drop in at—with the certainty of moving on shortly. In summer, it 
would not make a bad terminus for a yachting trip—for people who 
had seen all the rest of the world. In July and August it is really 
gay—in a small way. The few civilized citizens always try to make 
up for their dearth of numbers by the extent of their hospitality, 
Occasionally the Aleut maidens come together for a “dance ;” and 
many of the young women whose grandparents, perhaps, lived on seal 
blubber and underground, hibernated in winter, and when abroad 
went in skins, waltz with a precision and energy that would shame 
many of their Eastern sisters who make a business of it. That is the 
extent of it, however. It is all dance with them. They are shy and 
diffident ; at least, lordly young America on his travels generally at- 
tributes to this cause their disinclination to going off into quiet corners 
to talk and flirt. Possibly, they see very little in him any way. His 
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condescending manner, a sort of “Come here, you pretty little savage, 
and bask in my presence awhile” way he has, naturally nettles them. 
And why should they struggle with an uninteresting stranger and the 
subtilties of the English language when they are so much more at home 
in the Russian or Aleut tongue, and have so many brunette young men 
of their own race about? So there are seldom the elements of what 
constitutes the “good times” of some folks in more cultured centres. 
No drifting in birch-bark canoes over moonlit, rippled waters ; no per- 
fumed conservatories or artistically-lighted drawing-rooms ; no garden- 
strolls, playing fountains, dreamy music; no stolen moments in the 
intoxicating atmosphere of love and flowers ; none of the seductive and 
softening influences that sometimes make such a blissful idiot of a 
man. 

Summer is truly the season of enjoyment, as enjoyment is under- 
stood in these parts. The men-of-war make the place their head-quar- 
ters, and brass buttons are at a discount. Also, chance whalers dropping 
down from the North for supplies and a holiday people the harbor and 
“whoop things up” literally. The expression is coarse and bad; but 
as this variety of enjoyment is, supposedly, unknown in polite society, 
so there is no good English equivalent by which it can be expressed 
and do the subject justice. During such periods of relaxation, a bucket 
hoisted at the mast-head tells all within sight that the master and crew 
are “at home.” No cards are sent out for these informal reunions, A 
stranger going alongside says he is thirsty, and the hospitality of the 
sea soon puts him at his ease. All day long boats sail thither and tie 
up astern, showing that the invitation is understood and appreciated, 
and that the fun later on will be fast and furious. 

When the weather permits—it is usually inconsiderate—the sports- 
man takes his gun and the fisherman his rod, and both enjoy sport such 
as is not known in more settled localities. If the jaded, sunburned, 
disgusted sitter in a five-dollar-a-day cat-boat off Fire Island, down 
from the city for a Sunday’s sport, and having secured it, tacking pain- 
fully up to the attic of a high-priced hotel dangling thirty cents’ worth 
of fish, or the clerk out for a little shooting on Staten Island, one 
miserable, mussed-up robin the sole evidence of his marksmanship,—if 
these two sufferers could have just one week’s outing on the island of 
Unalaska, it might be such a revelation in sport and weather that the 
home articles would appear tame ever after. 

It is a mistake to suppose that ptarmigan can be knocked over with 
sticks, That is a traveler’s yarn. In no part of the world are the birds 
a man really wants captured in this primitive way. They do say here 
that late in winter, when the snow on the mountains drives the ptar- 
migan down into the valleys to feed, that twenty or thirty can be shot 
in an afternoon close to the village. Such has never been our experi- 
ence. Although the mountains about are, usually, after October, loaded 
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up to their full capacity for snow, a few thousand tons or so are con- 
tinually sloughing off into the valleys as the load increases, the birds 
still remain on their beloved heights, and a hard, tough climb is neces- 
sary to reach them. 

It is no sport for the amateur gunner with a love of ease, but the 
enthusiastic, get-there sportsman, up toa ten-mile go-as-you-please chase 
over rough country, can complain of no scarcity of game. Only he 
must have good eyes, and be a good shot. The ptarmigan bunch to- 
gether, each hollowing out a little pocket in the snow, and as in winter 
the plumage becomes almost pure white, it takes a practiced eye to place 
them. Moreover, they are hard flyers; and when they rise, it is with 
a rush that carries them speedily out of range. Altogether, the average 
naval sportsman gets few ptarmigan; but when it comes to inhabiting 
a duck-blind in good weather abreast of the ship, with a small savage 
to warn him when the birds come in, and prod him up again when a 
goodly number are lined up on the water, his bag is a fairly good one. 
We have enjoyed the ducking very much this season, also the sniping. 
It was early remarked by some of us that the Alaskan snipe appeared 
an accommodating, good little bird, abiding mostly along smooth, 
pebbly beaches where the walking was easy. 

Fish swarm in these waters,—cod, halibut, salmon, and salmon-trout. 
Alongside the coal-dock at Unalaska, within thirty yards of the shore, 
our men bait hooks with anything handy, and land cod as fast as they 
can be pulled up. These fish caught in shallow waters are a trifle soft, 
but everywhere in greater depths there appear to be multitudes of them 
in excellent condition for the table. One of our cutters will leave the 
ship and return in a few hours Jaden with half a ton of cod and halibut. 
The latter is a delicious table-fish up here, much better than salmon. 
Such fishing is, of course, not “sport.” Pulling up a cod through 
thirty fathoms of water is about as exciting as weighing a pig anchor 
from the same depth. The halibut is a bit livelier when started from 
the bottom, shears around a good deal and gets broadside on to the 
line, but he soon becomes water-logged, and then one cannot tell him 
from a cod. The pleasurable excitement of capture consists wholly in 
finding that it isn’t one. Spearing salmon furnishes more entertain- 
ment at first; but they are so numerous that it becomes monotonous in 
a very little while. There are altogether too many salmon up here. 
This fish looms up too prominently in the domestic economy of Un- 
alaskan life. I heard an officer say not long ago that he went toa 
dinner here once and had thirteen courses of salmon. This is probably 
an exaggeration. After the seventh course they are apt to appear 
double. : 

However, the scientific fisherman need not despair. All the inland 
lakes among the hills, and the mountain streams coming down to the 
sea, abound in salmon-trout, beautifully formed, gamy fish, with the 
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brightest silver bellies shading off to speckled brown and blue on the 
backs. And the flesh has just the most delicate pink tint, faintly sug- 
gesting the “hump-back salmon,” its overgrown and coarser cousin. 
Almost every pool furnishes good fly-fishing. While there are myriads 
of trout in the clear, limpid waters of the lakes, or in the shallows 
and among the rocks of the rapid streams, they can be seen breaking 
the surface or flashing to and fro in countless numbers; yet they only 
rise to a fly that is skillfully handled. The angler always has the tan- 
talizing knowledge that there are plenty of fish about, and that he 
must try all sorts of dodges to make them strike. The simplest outfit 
is all that is necessary,—hip-boots, a few brown and white flies, light 
rod and tackle, and a good reel. Thus simply equipped, the angler 
wades up the streams or around the margins of the lakes, whipping 
the surface upon which the fish break in all directions. These trout 
strike viciously, and as they occasionally run five or six pounds, with 
light gear it requires considerable experience and much patience to land 
them. An English officer played one not long ago for three hours, got 
him after a hard tussle, and will brag about it all the rest of his life, 
most probably. That is the worst of these remarkable captures. The 
memories of them linger entirely too long. When they become regu- 
lar repeaters at every dinner, friends of the lucky man begin to wish 
that he, or that particular fish, had never been born. 

On the above occasion the stream’ was tortuous, rapid, and full of 
rocks; the water very hard, and four seconds after the fish struck— 
which he did by a clean leap above the surface—the fisherman was 
anxious and very much interested in his business. It appeared as if 
the light tackle never could stand the strain. There were whole cycles 
of brisk, spirited action; a wild, surprised break for liberty, and a 
three-foot leap into the air ; a thundering splash and flurry, and a fren- 
zied rush straight for the enemy, until it seemed that no human fingers 
could reel in and keep the line taut. Then away it would smoke,—a 
sudden, daring turn, and down under a boulder to sulk for twenty 
minutes. An hour of this went by; and the weary, perspiring angler, 
his stony British calm all broken up, now on land, then over his boot- 
tops in water, was still circling about a big rock, trying to coax the fish 
out. He got him after a prolonged struggle ; a trifle over six pounds 
of beautiful trout, mad_all over, and struggling to the last. Of course, 
to the experienced fisherman, one such capture is worth a hundred 
caught in the usual way,—with bait. But the youthful angler, after 
unsuccessfully trying to keep up appearances with a fly, generally comes 
down tosalmon roe. From the stand-point of one who is not a mono- 
maniac on fish capture, this means not only quantity, but fairly good 
sport. There is nothing scientific about getting the fish to bite. Just 
bait the hook, drop it over the side, let it sink slowly towards the bot- 
tom, and it is almost certain to be seized before it gets there. From 
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this point on the sport differs little from fly-fishing, except that you 
catch more fish. There are the same wild rushes, the same frantic, de- 
lirious efforts to escape, the same cutting up after the most approved 
fashion,—and looking down into the transparent waters of these lakes, 
one sees multitudes of the friends and relations of the victim busily 
getting out of the way, perhaps wondering, “ What the deuce can be 
the matter with Freddie?” 

The more experienced an angler becomes the lighter his tackle gets 
for the work in hand, and the more inclined he is to sneak line off the 
reel to play a pound fish, under the mistaken impression that he is hav- 
ing a hard time to get him in. This is all very nice, but it is not busi- — 
ness, Only a phlegmatic Britisher can smoke his short pipe, content- 
edly stand in water up to his waist, or thereabouts, and land two fish 
an afternoon with a fly, while Young America sits comfortably in the 
bow of a boat not sixty feet away, dangles his legs over the side, taps 
an accompaniment with his heels to the inspiring whistled strains of 
“ Wait till th’ clouds roll by, Jen »” followed every thirty seconds 
or so by “Come in out of th’ wet, you rat!” One quick, upward, 
business-like vank, suggesting eel capture with a “ bob,” a three-pounder 
is torn from the water, flashes through the air, is neatly caught by the 
young Aleut in the bottom of the boat provided for the purpose ; who 
removes the fish, renews the bait, and drops it over the side. Again 
the whistle and the taps. Our disgusted English cousin calls it 
“ Fishin’ for mawket !” 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE are, approximately, two hundred miles of rough, tumbled 
water between Unalaska and the islands of the Pribylov Group. Trans- 
lated into the language of the tourist, this means that the “ City 
of Paris,” “Teutonic,” or other ocean greyhound, could cover the 
distance in less than ten hours. If the wind were not ahead, the 
“Mohican,” “‘ Ranger,” or other ocean tortoise, might do it in from 
twenty-eight to thirty hours. These vessels, in ordinary cruising, do 
not hurry along. In emergencies and under, conditions not too un- 
favorable, bursts of speed of nine knots or so are possible for short 
periods; but a three years’ commission would become the cruise of a 
year and the scrap-heap if this strain on the engines and boilers were 
kept up long. In the strong winds and heavy weather peculiar to this 
region, it is seldom safe to count on an average of more than six knots 
in getting from one place to some other place. This is canal-boat time 
if the mule isn’t too tired, but it is plenty fast enough for the country. 

Want of space prevents me from saying anything of the island of 
St. George. It is smaller than St. Paul, less important in every way, 
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and a description of the Aleut and seal life on one will do very well 
for the other. I take the larger. 

For the two hundred miles above mentioned the eye gets very 
much accustomed to one outlook,—a sea horizon of fog, perhaps three 
hundred yards away. Occasionally there is a lift in the mist, and then 
it is quite exciting to enjoy an outlook all around of six hundred yards. 

While there is nothing especially exhilarating about the approaches 
to St. Paul, it is always a pleasant change to sight the island, although 
the scenery is tame enough compared to the wilderness of glaciers, 
cliffs, and peaks of the mainland and Aleutian chain. There is little 
enough in the general aspect of the place to lure one to the beach, ex- 
cept, of course, the seals. When the fog is thin a watery landscape is 
seen, consisting of several rather symmetrical cones going up perhaps 
four or five hundred feet; one or two tall weather-stained bluffs, 
whitened by sea-fow], and undulating hills sloping off in all directions 
to low, rocky points projecting far out into the sea. Over all, except 
the bluffs and the naked shore-line, is a light surface soil that supports 
a thick, matted growth of coarse grass and weeds, but no trees or shrubs. 
This in spring is of the usual dirty-brown, uninviting color ; changing, 
however, to a fair enough window-shutter green during the short sum- 
mer. We have all failed to discover the brilliant emerald tints of 
which Mr. Elliott has spoken so enthusiastically in his book on the 
Pribylov Group. Perhaps, after eight months of winter, kept practi- 
cally in-doors by the terrible weather; eighteen hours of night alter- 
nating with six of twilight only, just to show that there was still a 
world and that it continued to go round, followed by a dose of bewil- 
dering snow-drifts, then thick fog and withered hill-sides, almost any- 
thing in the way of green grass would loom up as “ brilliant.” This 
may be an off season, but most people would say that there was no 
comparison between the coloring hue and the common green tints of 
any of the more favored islands of the tropics or temperate zones, say 
Trinidad, St. Thomas, Santa Cruz,*the Azores, Canaries, Ceylon, Bor- 
neo, Japan, the Sandwich Islands, the islands about San Francisco in 
spring, or even Staten Island, coming in from the sea. Flowers bloom 
in profusion on St. Paul, but they have neither the perfume nor deli- 
eacy of our friends at home. The modest violet has a degraded rela- 
tive up here, one that faintly suggests its dear little cousin. This ten- 
der flower has truly come a long way to bloom in quiet and retirement, 
but shy and conservative as it is, it already shows the effects of low 
surroundings and an uncongenial soil. After wasting its sweetness on 
the untutored savage of these parts, it has lost heart and is sick of the 
job, and will end by being on a par with all about it. Already it has 
grown more pretentious, a trifle larger, a little more highly colored, a 
bit more brazen, a good deal coarser. It gives one a dreary, home- 
sick feeling to see it blooming here among unworthy companions, 
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alone, unappreciated, and to feel that things are getting worse every 
day. Our young men appear to take a sad pleasure in plucking the 
poor sufferers, pressing them in Webster’s unabridged, or other handy 
book, and shipping them off to the girls at home. And they tell each 
one that a cliff was scaled, and that blossom picked exclusively for her ! 

The village on St. Paul, as seen from the sea, has a certain pleasing 
irregularity about it. It is built on the side of a hill that slopes gently 
towards the west ; so the effect of the neat cottages of the hunters and 
the more pretentious dwellings of the company’s people and the Treasury 
officials, standing out from the green ridge behind, is not so bad,—that 
is, from a distance off at sea. A nearer inspection shows that the 
architecture is cheap and unsightly ; that which obtains in small New 
England towns and villages,—plain gable-ended cottages for the native 
hunters and fishermen, evidently constructed to give the maximum 
number of cubic feet of interior space out of a minimum of lumber. 

There is no attempt whatever at ornamentation about these little 
holdings. But after the mud hut or hole in the ground that accommo- 
dated the lusty native, his progeny and relations to second cousins, not 
so many years ago, they are veritable palaces. 

There is one feature in the landscape, as seen from the sea, that, in 
a measure, redeems the dull, humdrum unattractiveness of the place. 
This element of the picturesque is the quaint old Russian church with 
its graceful, bulb-like steeple and tapering minaret, standing high on 
the hill-side above the houses, like a good shepherd over a flock that 
will stand a great deal of watching. This time-worn structure catches 
and holds the eye from the sea ; and when the soft, silvery chimes come 
stealing off to the ship on the evening breezes, there is a suggestion 
about it all of something good and high and elevating, that makes one 
almost forget the jumble of yells, cries, and multitudinous smells that 
are also wafted off with considerable way on. 

It is necessary to say something here of the peculiar odor of a seal 
rookery. Though a disagreeable subject, no reader from these feeble 
pen-pictures can know St. Paul and feel that he would recognize it if 
he saw it without a description of this most characteristic feature in 
its scenery and surroundings. I do not mean to say that this smell is 
bad enough to be seen ; but it is in every bit of landscape, all the same. 
Many have attempted an analysis of it, but such are its powers of re- 
sistance, that so far its component elements remain unclassified. There 
is nothing in the world like it, because there is nowhere else so large a 
rookery. Dante, nearing the last ward of Malebolge, possibly got 
something akin to it; but he had, after all, only imagination to go 
upon ; and people who have actually experienced a rookery to wind- 
ward would be apt to vote for the rookery. Now, imagine a faint 
though certain odor of musk; the strong animal smell of a badly- 
groomed menagerie, strange to say, with the wet sawdust aroma about 
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it; the noisome exhalations from things that are sick and things that 
are dead ; a suggestion of fetid animal breath polluting a whole atmos- 
phere ; carry all to windward, mix well, give the result a good running 
start, and let it come down before the breeze, and it is something to 
think over, dream about, and long remember. This searching, power- 
ful smell is distinguishable far out at sea; and the mariner lost in the 
fog and beating hopelessly about to find the land, is probably the only 
man who ever experiences it, and is glad he is alive. It is better than 
a fog-piercing beacon. He simply stirs up the smell, much as a salmon 
goes up-stream ; and when the air thickens enough to make things 
pretty uncomfortable, and the passengers and crew enter protest, he lets 
go anchor. The island is always close aboard when the fog lifts. I 
do not purpose speaking of this particular smell any more; but in all 
my wanderings over St. Paul, when to leeward of a rookery, it was 
there too. ' 

A trip ashore at St. Paul is always interesting, and may be eventful. 
All the way to the beach, seals play in the water about the boat, ahead, 
astern, then on either side, just out of reach of the oars. They evince 
an inquisitive, prying disposition when thus’ seen, making the most 
desperate efforts to pick up points about things that are not quite clear 
to them. In explanation I may add, that all seals seen in the water 
about the island are females enjoying a sea-bath or fishing before re- 
turning to their lords and masters on ‘the rocks, or else they are very, 
very young males with little or no repose of manner, self-command, or 
mental balance. The old responsible heads of families stay at home 
and keep house, never leaving the rocks for any purpose for from two 
to four months. It is a curious fact that these timid little females and 
young males, when near the island, play about the ship in the most 
fearless and inquiring manner, coming close alongside and looking up, 
as much as to say, “ What the dickens,” or “deuce,” according to sex, 
“are you doing here in our water?” But in the North Pacific, later 
in the season, they are distrustful of every floating object. ; 

St. Paul is a difficult island to land upon in“ blowy” weather, and 
this at all seasons is the variety generally encountered. It appears to 
the sea on all sides a most uncompromising array of big, basaltic cliffs 
and sunken rocks, and, except in one or two places where a projecting 
point or bit of sand makes a landing just possible, none but the most 
experienced surfmen need attempt it. This is why I say a trip ashore 
is not only interesting, but may be eventful. Sometimes days and even 
weeks are spent watching for a chance to land, and then no landing. 
A ship has been known to wait thirty days off St. George, just to the 
southward, trying to get communication with the shore, and then no 
communication. At both islands there is always a heavy surf breaking 
in over jagged, wicked rocks; in heavy weather sending jets of water 
and spray forty or fifty feet into the air. At such times, even larger 
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ships prudently get under way and keep an offing. Under the very 
best of circumstances, a few breathless, uneasy moments, much jug- 
gling with the crests of incoming breakers, and a daring, flying leap 
are necessary to get one near shore, and then perched precariously on 
the side of a slippery rock. Then it is real work for any but a wiry 
Aleut to leap the crevasses and cross the broad, irregular beach, up to 
what may be termed “the grass-line.” In this transit one’s imprés- 
sions are apt to be a good deal like those of the immortal Gulliver 
when he found himself struggling over the pebbles on the shores of 
Brobdingnag. This giant beach of St. Paul must be a good deal like 
it, strewn with huge oval or round stones, sometimes a foot or so in 
diameter, worn smooth by the grinding action of the sea and continued 
attrition against each other, just like ordinary black pebbles magnified 
many thousand times. Back of these again are great, irregular rocks 
and boulders, piled and tumbled together, a small world of chance in 
arrangement, the results of upheavals due to volcanic action. It is the 
scenery of the moon on a small scale. 

The road, it is a poor one, from the “ Western Landing”—if these 
jumbled, neck-breaking rocks can be called a “ landing”—starts fair 
enough from the fringe of naked boulders, winds through long, coarse 
grass and weeds over a level plain, passes around the head of a shallow 
pond of bad, stagnant water, and then advances gallantly towards the 
cluster of houses on the hill-side. It is not hard walking; but the road 
does not reach its upper terminus without trouble. Just after passing 
the pond, the visitor realizes that something has happened to the air. 
He suspects, at first, that a rookery is close aboard ; but as the stench 
gets thick and thicker, it develops a totally different and not so hetero- 
geneous character. It is only the result of decaying animal matter, in 
all stages of decomposition, evidently. In fact, he is nearing the “ kill- 
ing ground ;” and soon he is right in it, with the red, naked corpses of 
the seals, minus their skins, extending on either side of the road, dis- 
figuring the ground and polluting the air like a battle-field a trifle stale. 
Over all, thickening the otherwise thick atmosphere, are swarms of big, 
black, shiny flies, that rise in clouds upon the approach of the intruder 
and settle again to their gruesome meal a little later on. It is awful ; 
and the town girds directly upon this polluting patch of filth. I may- 
say, it girds very decidedly upon it ; the houses of the more adventurous, 
hardy natives coming pretty close to its margin, while those above and 
farther back, even the ‘“‘Company’s House” and Head-quarters of 
the Treasury Agent, must catch the effluvia, except in high head 
winds. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that the health of the natives would 
suffer from so close an air-befouling neighbor, but they do not appear 
to mind it. Saddle-colored children play Aleut tag all day long in 
and out among the corpses, and do not develop the crop of typhoid, 
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malaria, and other horrors that the offspring of the pale-face would 
surely gather in under the circumstances. 

There are, roughly, two hundred natives on St. Paul, and they live 
almost wholly by sealing for the company. The men are graded as 
hunters, and out of the total amount disbursed each season for the 
catch, these grades receive different wages, according to their duties and 
ability as killers and curers. The proceeds of the work are about suffi- 
cient, with economy, to keep them in comfort during the long winter 
of idleness and the short season of activity. In effect, the condition 
is this: the company supports and clothes the natives, taking whatever 
service they can render in return. Everything is supplied by the com- 
pany store. Wages are paid in orders on this store or in cash, but the 
whole amount disbursed eventually finds its way back into the pockets 
of the company in exchange for sugar, canned stuffs, cheap finery, coal, 
—the usual outfit for the semi-civilized customer. No competition in 
the sale of goods is allowed, consequently prices are very high, and 
this second profit derived from the native a large one. He must have 
these articles, and few white men live up in this country for love of 
their kind. 

The present inhabitants of the islands are of imported stock. When 
the Russians undertook to develop the sealing industry they brought 
from the Aleutian Islands a sufficient number of hunters, with their 
families, for the purpose; and the Alaska Commercial Company con- 
tinued their work, giving to these natives and their descendants a mo- 
nopoly of the business of slaughtering the seals and curing the skins. 
Now, a native seldom leaves the islands, except, perhaps, for a short 
visit to relatives in Unalaska, the forlorn metropolis of this forlorn 
region. These people appear fat, oily, well fed, well housed, and alto- 
gether contented with their environment and lot in life. As they 
have no claim to all this by heredity, and no idea of happiness that 
. does not spring from sensual pleasures, plenty of sleep, and warm 
quarters, they are in a position to be envied by a good many white 
folks with similar tastes and less luck. 

The Russians found the Aleuts well down in the human scale, 
shuffling through life after a most primitive fashion, and it must be 
confessed they employed them solely to help along business, without 
much thought of ameliorating their unhappy condition. They did 
introduce the Greek Church, giving to these poor heathen, groping 
blindly in outer darkness, the divine consolations of religion,—an ines- 
timable boon perhaps,—though it neither clothed; fed, nor decently 
housed them. All material comforts had to come later. When the 
Alaska Commercial Company took charge, these people still went in 
skins, lived on seal blubber, inhabited sod-covered dug-outs or holes in 
the ground, hibernated in winter, got gloriously drunk when the merry 
whaler or sealer, in the way of trade, provided them with cheap 
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whisky, and were regular attendants at every performance of the wor- 
ship of Almighty God in the little Greek church on the hill. The 
average Aleut has the making of a most accomplished drunkard, even 
to this day ; but, fortunately, under the beneficent Treasury Depart- 
ment control, stimulants are scarce, and he is a self-respecting member 
of society in spite of himself. ; 

Along with Christianity, the Russians presented the natives with 
another boon, and showed them what it was for. This was the bath. 
Previous to their advent the bath was practically unknown. To this 
day, on the mainland, the Siwash Indian has seldom more than a bow- 
ing acquaintance with water for ablutionary purposes; but his more 
advanced cousin of the Pribylov Group takes kindly to it, votes it a 
success, and revels in it, whenever opportunity offers, with a full ap- 
preciation apparently of its virtues as cleanser, purifier, and promoter 
of health and enjoyment generally. The last consideration probably 
outweighs all others. There is no case on record of an Aleut doing 
battle in a room, all alone, with a tub of suds, sand, and canvas, or 
other polishing agent. 

The reader is not to suppose that either the island of St. Paul or 
St. George supports a regular, scientifically constructed Russian bath. 
There is no marble palace with luxurious dressing-rooms in which to: 
loaf ; no well-drilled attendants, temperatures carefully regulated, icy, 
invigorating plunges, hot slabs, shampooers ready and willing to do all 
the work. In fact, there is none of the elaborate paraphernalia of 
those labor-saving establishments at home that flourish because they 
give pleasure to the lazy, afford a certain sensuous enjoyment to the 
enervated product of an effete civilization, or because they are known 
to mitigate the sick, dreary, beery, bleary feeling of the sufferers from 
too liberal potations overnight, struggling to get down town to busi- 
ness by nine o’clock without showing too many signs of wear. 

The bath-house on St. Paul is on the Russian principle, but by no 
means pretentious, architecturally or otherwise. It is a sod-covered, 
rickety structure perhaps eight feet high, backed against a hill to prop 
it up and save lumber, and is entered by a door depending from one 
hinge that requires a sudden lift at the knob edge to open it. Inside 
there is a six-by-six space with a dirt floor and rough bench on one - 
side. This is the “dressing-room.” Just beyond shows a similar space 
equally destitute of furniture, except that in the centre rises a Russian 
oven,—a low brick concern with a place for fire underneath, and a pile 
of round beach stones on top that suggests the beach. The modus 
operandi is something like this: The Aleut builds a fire in the oven 
and waits until the stones warm up. If seal blubber is the fuel used, 
there is something heroic in the contemplation of this poor savage in 
his painful upward struggle for cleanliness, coughing, spitting, and 


sputtering in the stifling fumes. After a while he tests the temperature 
Vou. XI. N. S.—No. 38. 17 
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of the stones much as a woman does a flat-iron, dumps on a pail of 
water, and when the interior is well filled and a friend posted outside 
assures him the steam is leaking through the cracks in the walls and 
roof of the queer shanty, he knows that the bath is ready. Whether 
there is hard, conscientious rubbing with a coarse towel, we cannot say. 
More probably he stays quietly in there and simmers until the stones 
cool off. The remainder of the cleaning process, with all its refine- 
ments, will come in time. Already these people have developed the 
bath more in fifty years than all their ancestors did, even counting from 
the time the first one started as a primordial, protoplasmal globule. 

Christianity and the bath have done much for these people; inter- 
marriage with the Russian and American traders have perhaps been 
equally important elevating factors. The results of these unions are 
by no means unprepossessing. Still, the simple Aleut, who can point 
to no such patent of nobility in the ‘history of his particular race,— 
whether we find him or her clad in skins or wearing the cheap prints 
or three-dollar pants of progress,—is by no means alluring. It is said 
that these people are of the same race as the Japanese, with too liberal 
an admixture of Esquimau, perhaps. At least, something generally 
lowering and terribly stultifying must have overtaken their ancestors 
since they shot off from the parent stock. There is a wealth of cheek- 
bone, a suggestion of raw material wasted and misplaced ; an absence 
of nose; a lank set to the coarse hair hanging on either side of broad, 
heavy countenances ; no redeeming ray of intelligence in the little eyes, 
and an awkward angularity about the squat figures that show they 
have gotten far away from their intelligent, ingenious, progressive, and, 
in many cases, beautiful Eastern cousins. Neither is the order of 
Aleut intelligence high, although the daughters of the race do go to 
the mission schools and sometimes manage to learn things. One young 
woman has a record of seventy-five Methodist hymns, off-hand, with- 
out the book. To have this young person about the house always 
must be terrible. Still, it is awe-inspiring, gratifying from a distance, 
and shows the excellence of the school. Flashes of genius such as this, 
and similar cases of persistent upward striving towards a higher life, 
are the exception, however. Like all primitive people who live or have 
lived almost wholly by the chase, with a liberal discount on husbandry 
and the industrial arts, there continues to be a good deal of the un- 
regenerate savage about them. MHibernating for eight months of the 
year, becoming a sort of human vegetable out of the sunlight, is a bad 
habit, hard to live down, and dead against either moral, intellectual, 
or physical improvement. 

These Aleuts dearly love the interiors of their houses. A walk 
through a village of a hundred will disclose only a few children out of 
doors, or perhaps a disheveled wreck of womanhood in prints scuttling 
along out of sight. Physicians complain that the native is decidedly 
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averse to fresh air in his dwelling. Seldom are windows opened for 
any purpose; and the door, used solely for ingress and egress, closes 
immediately upon the person using it. Prayers, entreaties, will not 
have it otherwise. Inside, the air is always trying, vitiated by a stove 
in full blast, and the human bellows of too large a family in operation 
upon it day and night. These interiors always give the impression of 
being too much slept in, and the visitor retreats to the purer air of 
heaven with a settled conviction that the lid of the concern should be 
taken off in a high wind and the contents fumigated. 


Wma. RAWLE SHOEMAKER, 


Ensign U.8.N. 


(To be continued.) 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENTS OF STEAM 
NAVIGATION. 


(Continued from page 137.) 


1808.—“ It is a little curious,” says Scott Russell, “that, although 
Fulton was the first in America, and Bell in Europe, to successfully 
avail themselves of the advantage of steam applied to navigation, it 
was in both cases non longo intervello distanti. Fulton was first in the 
race only a few-days, and Bell by a few months.” / 

“ Robert L. Stevens is probably the man to whom, of all others, 
America owes the greatest share of its present highly-improved steam 


navigation. His father was associated with Livingston in his experi- 


ments previous to the connection of the latter with Fulton, and per- 
severed in his experiments during Livingston’s absence in France. 
Undisputedly he is the pioneer of steam navigation on the open sea.” 


At the age of twenty he built a steamboat with concave water-lines 
—the first application of the wave-line to ship-building—and adopted 
a new method of bracing and fastening steamboats. 

In conjunction with his father, John Stevens, the inventor, in 1807, 
he constructed a paddle-wheel steamer, which was in motion on the 
Hudson only a few days later than Fulton’s first successful voyage. 
He called her the “ Phenix.” Precluded by the monopoly which 
Fulton’s success had obtained for him in the waters of New York, Mr. 
Stevens first employed the “ Phoenix” as a passage boat between New 
York and New Brunswick, and finally conceived the bold idea of 
carrying her under steam around Cape May to the Delaware, and so to 
Philadelphia,—a voyage which was successfully accomplished in June, 
1809, he going in command of the boat. A storm overtook them; a 
schooner in company was driven to sea and absent many days, but the 
« Phoenix” made a harbor at Barnegat until the storm abated, and then 
continued her voyage to Philadelphia, where she plied for many years 
between that city and Trenton.’ She was cSmmanded by Captain 
DeGraw. Robert L. Stevens was her temporary engineer, and she 
was placed on the Delaware River for the purpose of carrying the 
New York passengers. She ran from Philadelphia to Bordentown, 


1 The first English experiment in deep-sea navigation by steam was made by 
James Watt, ten years later, from Leith to London, in 1818. 
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and made the passage thence, in 1812, in three hours when running 
with the tide, and in five hours against it. The boat had no wheel- 
house, and sometimes when in motion the water would be thrown as 
high as her smoke-stack. She belonged to what was called the Swift- 
sure Line, and attracted much interest. Her hour of departure was 
announced by the blowing of a long tin horn, and hundreds of persons 
would crown the wharves to see her embark on her voyage. Passengers 
on this boat were landed in New York in 1812 some time during the 
following night if no accident occurred. 

About 1816, Robert L. Stevens commenced steam ferriage between 
New York and the Jersey shore; in 1818 he discovered the utility of 
employing steam expansively and using anthracite coal for fuel in 
steamers; in 1821 he substituted the skeleton wrought-iron for the 
heavy cast-iron walking-beam ; and in 1824 applied an artificial blast 
to the boiler-furnace, and in 1827 the hog-frame to boats to prevent 
them from bending at the centre. In 1842 he was commissioned by 
the United States government to build an immense steam-battery for 
the defense of New York harbor, which was left unfinished at the 
time of his death, April 20, 1856.” 

1807-9.—A screw vessel was constructed at Providence, in 1807 to 
1809, by Jonathan Nichols, a blacksmith, a native of Vermont, and 
David Griere, a tailor, from Nantucket ; she was forty feet long, and 
was worked by four horses. A small model boat had been before 
successfully worked. On June 24, 1807-8 or 1809, this craft conveyed 
to Pawtuxet a happy couple to be married in that place, and a party to 
attend a Masonic gathering. The trip to Pawtuxet was made in two 
hours, but on the return the vessel, being destitute of a keel, drifted 
ashore in a thunder-squall, but was not much injured. A Boston 
mechanic afterwards bought her at a sheriff’s sale, but while being 
towed to Boston by a sloop he was obliged to cut loose from her, and 
she went ashore and was totally lost in Buzzard’s Bay. 

1809.—“ Steam,” says the Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 
1809, under the head of America, “has been applied in America to 
the purpose of inland navigation with the greatest success. The pas- 
sage boat between New York and Albany is one hundred and sixty 
feet long, and wide in proportion for accommodations, consisting of 
fifty-two berths, besides sofas, etc., for one hundred passengers; and 
the machine which moves her wheels is equal to the power of twenty- 

2 It was relinquished by the United States government, in 1862 or 1863, after 
a large sum of money had been expended upon its construction, and was willed by 
Mr. Stevens to the State of New Jersey, with an annual sum of money towards its 
completion. It has never been launched, the improvement in naval armament 
having rendered it useless for the purposes intended, and recently has been sold at 
auction by the State of New Jersey. The purchaser will probably break the vessel 
up and utilize its material and engines. .Some account of this vessel will be given 
farther on. 
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four horses, and is kept in motion by steam from a copper boiler eight 
or ten feet in length. Her route is a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, which she performs regularly twice a week, and sometimes 
in the short space of thirty-two hours.” 

Mr. Longstreet, of Augusta, Georgia,’ is said this year to have 
invented a steamboat, on principles entirely different from any that had 
been constructed, for navigating the rivers of the Southern States. 

This steamer was fifteen feet long by four broad, with a cylinder of 
four inches. It carried eight persons, and went at a uniform rate of 
six miles an hour. 

STEAMBOATS ON THE HUDSON. 

1806.—Prior to the practical working of any steamboat in Europe, 

Mr. Charles Brown had built for Fulton the following vessels : 


How employed. 


Cylinder. 





. | Feet. | Feet. | Inch.| Feet. 

Clermont 806 160 | 133] 18 7 24 4 On the HudsonRiver. 
Raritan BD s.o..0|-+ 0. 00s » oh ace 01 0,0] Se See rene Ever. 
Carof Neptune .... 295 d On the Hudson River. 
Paragon On the Hudson River. 
Jersey Ferry-Boat ... By the Ferry Company. 

i : 5 From New York to 

Newburgh. 


The following advertisement is from the New York Evening Post 
of June, 1813, five years after the advent of the “Clermont,” with a 
copy of a cut of the steamboat at its head : 


“HUDSON RIVER STEAMBOATS. 
“FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE PUBLIC. 


“The Paragon, Capt. Wiswell, will leave New York every Satur- 
day afternoon at five o’clock. The Car of Neptune, Capt. Roorbach, 
do, every Tuesday afternoon at five o’clock. The North River,‘ Capt. 
Bartholomew, every Thursday afternoon at five o’clock. 

“The Paragon will leave Albany every Thursday morning at nine 
o’clock. 

“The Car of Neptune, do, every Saturday morning at nine o’clock. 
The North River, do, every Tuesday morning at nine o’clock. 


“ PRICES OF PASSAGE. 

“From New York to Verplanck’s Point, $2; West Point, $2.50; 
Newburgh, $3; Wappingers Creek, $3.25; Poughkeepsie, $3.50; 
Hyde Park, $4; Esopus, $4.25 ; Catskill, $5 ; Hudson, $5 ; Coxsachie, 
$5.50 ; Kinderhook, $5.75 ; Albeny, $7. 


8 See notice of him under heading, 1790. 
* The ‘‘ North River’ was the ‘‘ Clermont,’’ which had been lengthened. 
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“From Albany to Kinderhook, $1.50; Coxsachie, $2; Hudson, 
$2; Catskills, $2.25; Red Hook, $2.75; Esopus, $3; Hyde Park, 
$3.25; Poughkeepsie, $3.50; Wappingers Creek, $4; Newburgh, 
$4.25; West Point, $4.75; Verplanck’s Point, $5.25; New York, $7. 

“ All other way passengers to pay at the rate of one dollar for every 
twenty miles. No one can be taken on board and put on shore, how- 
ever short the distance, for less than one dollar. 

“Young persons from two to ten years of age to pay half price. 
Children under two years one-fourth .price. Servants who use a berth 
two-thirds price ; half price if none.” 


In 1816, eight steamers had been built to run on the Hudson ; be- 
sides the four above named were the “‘ Hope,” “ Perseverance,” “ Rich- 
mond,” and “Olive Branch,” and the “Clermont,” having been en- 
larged, was renamed the “ North River.” 

In 1816, the “Chancellor Livingston,” named for his friend and 
patron, was constructed under the superintendence of Robert Fulton in 
New York, to run on the Hudson, and was the largest boat that had 
been built in that city, being of four hundred and ninety-six tons,— 
one hundred and twenty-five tons larger than any of her predecessors 
on that river. She was not launched until after his death, and may 
therefore be considered the crowning.effort of his life. Her keel was one 
hundred and fifty-four feet long, decks one hundred and sixty-five feet, 
beam thirty-two feet, draught of water seven feet three inches, principal 
cabin fifty-four feet long, ladies’s cabin, above the other, thirty-six feet 
long, with closets, forward cabin thirty feet long and seven feet high, 
permanent sleeping-berths in principal cabin thirty-eight, in ladies’ cabin 
twenty-four, forward cabin fifty-six, in captain’s cabin on deck eight, 
engineer’s and pilot’s three, forecastle six, cook’s six ; total; one hundred 
and thirty-five. Her original engine was of seventy-five horse-power, 
diameter of cylinder forty inches, length five feet, length of piston-rod 
eight feet six inches, stroke five feet, boiler twenty-eight feet long and 
twelve feet broad, with two funnels, paddle-wheels seventeen feet in 
diameter, paddle-boards five feet ten inches long. She had two fly- 
wheels, each fourteen feet in diameter, connected by pinions to the 
crank-wheel. The machinery rose four feet above the deck. Her 
average speed was eight and a half miles per hour; with strong wind 
and tide in her favor she made twelve miles; with the same against 
her, not more than six. This was as she was originally ; afterwards she 
was lengthened, and with a larger engine her speed was increased. 

In 1832 she was bought by Mr. C. Vanderbilt and Amos H. Cross, 
of Portland, and put on the route between Boston and Portland, as an 
opposition boat. At that time she had in her third engine, which was 
what is called a square or cross-head engine. Working-beams had not 
then come into use. This engine had a fifty-six-inch cylinder and six- 
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feet stroke. She had three smoke-stacks athwartships, and three masts, 
a bowsprit and jib-boom, with yards and topsails on the foremast. In 
1834 the “ Chancellor Livingston” was broken up in Portland, and her 
engines placed in a new boat named the “ Portland,” which was launched 
June, 1835. 

The “ Portland” was chartered to the United States government 
during the Mexican War, and finally lost somewhere, about 1848, on 
the gulf coast of Mexico, between Tampico and Matamoras. Captain 
J. B. Coyle, then the engineer of the “ Portland,” is credited with hav- 
ing invented a blower by which he was able to use anthracite coal on 
board the “ Portland, in 1835, and she was the first steamer that burnt 
anthracite coal with success. Small blower-engines were soon after 
adopted in New York.° 

The following table of the dimensions of nine steamers which were 
running on the Hudson prior to 1838, compared with the table of the 
pioneer steamers on that river in 1812, will show the rapid develop- 
ment of steam propulsion in a little over a quarter of a century from 
its introduction : 
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Again, the following table gives the dimensions of ten steamers, 
recently built, plying on the Hudson and collateral waters in 1854, 
not quite half a century after the advent of Fulton’s experimental 
steamboat, the “ Clermont.” 

The new and largest class of steamers on the Hudson are capable 
of running from twenty to twenty-five miles an hour, and make on an 
average eighteen miles an hour. These remarkable speeds are obtained 
usually by rendering the boilers capable of carrying: steam up to fifty 
pounds pressure above the atmosphere, and by urging the fires with 
fans worked by an independent engine. This extreme of speed is also 
obtained at a disproportionate increased consumption of fuel. 


5 Captain Coyle is now the president of the Portland Steam Packet Company 
and we may say was the originator of that successful enterprise. 
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DIMENSIONS OF VESSEL. PADDLE-WHEEL. 
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Up to 1836 steamboats in the United States had burned wood only. 
The “ Novelty” burnt forty cords on each trip from Albany to New 
York, and the same on her northern trip. Experiments were made 
with coal for fuel with success, but wood was principally used for 
several years after. 

“To obtain an adequate notion of the form and structure of one of 
the first-class steamboats on the Hudson,” says Doctor Lardner in his 
“Museum of Science and Art,” “let it be supposed that a boat is con- 
structed similar in form to a Thames wherry, but above three hundred 
feet long and twenty-five to thirty feet wide. Upon this let a plat- 
form of carpentry be laid, projecting several feet upon either side of the 
boat, and at the stem and stern. The appearance to the eye will then 
be that of an immense raft, from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred and fifty feet long and some thirty or forty feet wide. Upon 
this flooring let us imagine an oblong rectangular wooden erection, 
two stories high, to be raised. In the lower part of the boat, and 
under the flooring, a long, narrow room is constructed, having a series 
of berths at either side, three or four tiers high. In the centre of this 
flooring usually, but not always, is inclosed an oblong, rectangular 
space, within which the steam machinery is placed, and this inclosed 
space is continued upward through the structures raised in the plat- 
form, and is intersected at a certain height above the platform by the 
shaft or axle of the paddle-wheel. 

“These wheels are propelled generally by a single engine, but 
occasionally by two. The paddle-wheels are of great diameter, varying 
from thirty to forty feet, according to the magnitude of the boats. In 
the wooden building raised upon the platform already mentioned is a 
magnificent saloon, devoted to the ladies and those gentlemen who 
accompany them. Over this, in the upper story, is constructed a row 
of small bedrooms (state-rooms), each handsomely furnished, which 
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passengers can have who desire seclusion by paying a small additional 
fare. The lower apartment is commonly used as a dining- and break- 
fast-room. 

“Tn some boats the wheels are propelled by two engines, which are 
placed on the platform which overhangs the boat at either side, each 
wheel being propelled by an independent engine; the wheels in this 
case acting independently of each other and without a common shaft or 
axle. This leaves this entire space in the boat, from stem to stern, 
free of machinery. It is impossible to describe the magnificent coup 
d’eil which is presented by the immense apparent length when the 
communication between them is thrown open. Some of these boats 
are upwards of three hundred feet long, and the uninterrupted length 
of the saloons corresponds with this. 

“This arrangement of machinery is attended with some practical 
advantages, one of which is a facility of turning, as the wheels, acting 
independently of each other, may be driven in opposite directions, one 
propelling forward and the other backward, so that the boat may be 
made to turn on its centre. Although from the great width of the 
Hudson no great difficulty is encountered in turning the longest boat, 
yet cases occur in which this power of revolution is found extremely 
advantageous. Another advantage of this system is that if one of the 
two engines becomes accidentally disabled, the boat can be propelled 
by the other. 

“ No spectacle can be more remarkable than that which the Hudson 
presents for several miles above New York. The skill with which 
these enormous vessels, measuring from three to four hundred feet in 
length, are made to thread their way through the crowd of shipping 
of every description moving over the face of this spacious river, and 
the rare occurrence of accidents, is truly admirable. In dark nights 
these boats run at the top of their speed through fleets of sailing- 
vessels, The bells, through which the steersman speaks to the engineer, 
scarcely ever cease. Of these bells there are several different tones, 
indicating the different operations which the engineer is commanded to 
make, such as stopping, starting, reversing, slackening, accelerating, 
etc. At the slightest tap of one of these bells the enormous engines 
are stopped, or started, or reversed, by the engineer, as though they 
were the playthings of a child. These vessels, proceeding at sixteen 
and eighteen miles an hour, are propelled among the crowded shipping 
with so much skill as almost to a the sides, —— or bows of the 
vessels among which they pass.” 

This graphic description was written in 1854, twenty-eight years 
ago, but conveys a good general description of the boats now running 
upon the river, electric bells and electric lights being among the later 
improvements, and the cabins and saloons perhaps being more sumptu- 
ously upholstered. 
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“No spectacle,” adds Doctor Lardner, “can be more remarkable 
than a large steam tow-boat dragging its enormous load up the Hudson. 
They may be seen in the middle of this vast stream surrounded by a 
cluster of twenty or thirty loaded craft of various magnitudes. Three 
or four tiers are lashed to each side, and as many more at the bow and 
at the stern. The steamer is almost lost to the eye in the midst of 
this crowd of vessels which cling around it, and the moving mass is 
seen to proceed up the river, no apparent agent of propulsion being 
visible. As this water goods train, for so it may be called, ascends the 
Hudson, it drops off its load vessel by vessel at the towns which it 
passes. One or two are left at Newburgh, another at Poughkeepsie, two 
or three more at Hudson, one or two at Fishkill, and in fine the tug 
arrives with a residuum of some half a dozen vessels at Albany.” ® 














STEAMBOATS ON THE DELAWARE. 






1809.—The seventh vessel which was propelled by steam upon the 
Delaware arrived in Philadelphia, from Hoboken, New Jersey, in 
June, 1809. This steamboat was called the “ Pheenix,” and was the 
same built by John Cox Stevens, at Hoboken, in 1806, and intended 
as a passenger-boat between New Brunswick and New York. But 
Fulton and Livingston having obtained from the State of New York 
an assignment or transfer of the rights of John Fitch under the law 
of March 19, 1786, securing to Fitch.a monopoly in the nature of a 
patent for all boats and vessels navigated by fire and steam, Colonel 
Stevens found that employment of his boat in the waters of New 
York was restricted so much that it could not be made profitable. He 
therefore formed the design of sending the vessel to Philadelphia, as 
an assistant to the line of packets and stages upon the line to New 
York. This-was a bold and hazardous experiment. The ocean had 
never been navigated by steam, and the power of the engines being 
limited, the danger from storms seemed very great. But Robert L. 
Stevens, son of John Cox Stevens, the inventor, determined to risk 
the trial, and accordingly with a small crew he left New York. A 
fierce storm overtook them. A schooner in company was driven off 
to sea, and was kept out several days. The “ Phenix” made a harbor 
at Barnegat. After the storm subsided, Stevens succeeded in bringing 
the boat around into the Delaware, and thus earned the distinction of 
having been the first man who ever navigated the ocean by steam. 
The first trip on the Delaware was made between Philadelphia and 
Trenton, July 5, 1809, there being nearly forty passengers on board. 
The “ Phoenix” had “twenty-five commodious berths in her cabin and 
twelve in her steerage, with other ample accommodations for passen- 
gers.” She was constructed with masts, so as to be able to take 


® The Museum of Science and Arts, edited by Doctor Lardner, vol. ii., 1854. 
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advantage of favorable winds and thereby add to the facility of her 
passages, and at the same time effect a saving in that important article, 
fuel. 

After the “ Pheenix,” the next steamboat that ran up the Dela- 
ware was named the “ Philadelphia.” It was put on by the Union 
Line, and was commanded by Captain Jenkins. She ran from Phila- 
delphia to Bristol, and afterwards established a wharf about three miles 
above, called “ Van Hart’s.” Passengers thence took stages for New 
Brunswick and to New York in the “ William Gibbons.” For some 
reason this boat always went by the name of “Old Sal,” probably 
from a grotesque-looking female figure-head on her bow. 

The next steamboat was the “ Pennsylvania,” and carried passen- 
gers for the Citizens’ Line. The engine of this boat was subsequently 
placed in the old “Lehigh.” Passengers by this line landed at Bor- 
dentown, and thence took coaches to Washington, New Jersey, where 
they were conveyed to New York on the steamer “ tna,” Captain 
Robinson. The following is one of the advertisements of this boat, 
dated March 23, 1818: 


“THE STEAMBOAT TNA 


“Leaves the upper side of Market Street daily, at 6 o’clock (after 
to-morrow), for Bordentown, touching up and down at Burlington, 
Bristol, and White Hill. Passengers for New York, via Bristol, will 
be conveyed thro’ by sunset of same day, and by way of Bordentown, 
by noon next day.” 


The following advertisement is from*The True American and Com- 
mercial Advertiser, Philadelphia, Wednesday, June 4, 1817: 


“PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE LINE OF STEAM- 
BOATS AND STAGES, — 
(Cut of steamboat.) 
“By way of Wilmington and Elkton every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 

“The new steamboat Superior, Capt. Wm. Milnor, will leave the 
first wharf above Market St., Phila., at 3 o’clock in the afternoon on 
the aforesaid days for Baltimore. 

“The steamboat New Jersey, Capt. Rogers, will leave Light St. 
wharf for Phila. in the afternoon of the same days. These boats are 
connected by a line of stages on the new turnpike between Wilmington 
and Elkton. 

“N.B.—The Superior will leave Phila. every day for Wilmington 
(Sundays excepted) at three in the afternoon, and Wilmington every 
morning for Philadelphia at seven o’clock. 

“« Passengers rec'd and deliv’ed at Chester and Marcus Hook.” 
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“THE STEAMBOAT BRISTOL 


(For Burlington and Bristol.) 
“ Leaves the first wharf above Market St. every day at three o’clk. 
in the afternoon, taking passengers for New York by the way of Bris- 
tol, Trenton, Brunswick, and Elizabethtown; also by the way of 
South Amboy. On her return to Philada. she leaves Bristol at half- 
past seven and Burlington at eight o’clock every morning (Sundays 
excepted).” 


Another advertisement in 1818 announces 


“THE STEAMBOAT BRISTOL, OF BURLINGTON, 


‘“‘ Has commenced running for the season, leaving Bristol daily at half- 
past seven A.M. ; Burlington at eight A.M. (and in returning), Philadel- 
phia at three P.M. 

“'N.B.—A Coach leaves Bristol for Trenton every day, imme- 
diately upon the arrival of this boat, and in the morning leaves Tren- 
ton in time for the passengers to proceed in her to Philadelphia. Fare 
to Trenton, $1.25.” 


And still another informs us that 


“THE PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK LINE 


“Of steamboats, via Trenton and New Brunswick, connected by new 
carriages. 26 Miles by land. Fare, $4.50 through. Deck passengers, 
$3.50 through. 

“Passengers leave the south side of Market Street wharf, in the 
Steamboat PHILADELPHIA, for Trenton, every day at 11 o’clock, 
lodge in New Brunswick, and arrive in New York in the Steamboat 
OLIVE BRANCH, the next day at 10 o’clock a.m. On her return 
the Philadelphia will leave Trenton at 6 o’clock A.M., and arrive at 
10 A.M. 

“The Hull and Engine of the Philadelphia have been thoroughly 
repaired. She will work under a very low pressure of steam, and will 
be managed by a careful and experienced Engineer.” 


The “ Aetna” exploded her boiler in New York harbor in 1824, 
having on board the Philadelphia passengers, and several lives were lost. 
Her place on the line was supplied by the steamboat “ New York.” 

The Union Line then built the “ New Philadelphia,” to compete 
with the “ New York,” of the Citizens’ Line, and then the “ Trenton” 
came out to run against the “ Pennsylvania,” of the Citizens’ Line. 
This line then built a new float, and named it the “ Philadelphia,” to 
beat the “ Trenton.” J 
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There was a wonderful competition among these lines for several 
years, when Captain Whilldin and Cornelius Vanderbilt started an 
opposition to them all. This was called the Dispatch Line, and the 
fare at one time was reduced to one dollar. The boat on this end was 
named the “Emerald.” “The Dispatch Line was soon disposed of, and 
the Union and the Citizens’, with some of the others, afterwards be- 
came merged in the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company. The 
_ next boat was the “John Stevens,” built at Hoboken in 1846, and 
destroyed by fire at Bordentown on the night of the 16th of July, 
1855. The next was the “Richard Stockton,” which ran between 
South Amboy and New York. 

1810-19.—Mr. Hezekiah Bliss, who died at Brooklyn in 1876, 
made the acquaintance of Robert Fulton in 1810, then in the height 
of his fame as the pioneer of steamship navigation. Young Bliss was 
a frequent visitor at Fulton’s home, and in his later years often spoke 
of the instruction that Fulton gave him. With his brain full of 
steamboats, young Bliss came to Philadelphia in the fall of 1811, and 
in the following spring associated himself with Daniel French in the 
organization of a company to build a steamboat. They constructed a 
boat about sixty feet long by twelve feet wide, with an oscillating 
engine and stern wheel, which he judged the best adapted to avoid the 
drift-wood that had proved a serious impediment to navigation in 
Western waters. The boat was for some time employed on a ferry 
between Philadelphia and William Cooper’s landing. 

In 1816, Mr. Bliss went to Cincinnati, and there in the following 
year he engaged, with the eldest son of General William H. Harrison, 
in the construction of steamboats. They built one, which they named 
“ General Pike,” in honor of General Zebulon Montgomery Pike, the 
father-in-law of young Harrison. It was one hundred feet long by 
twenty-five wide, and was the first boat ever built in Cincinnati, and 
the sixth on Western waters. The boat was first run in 1819. 

Returning to New York in 1827, Mr. Bliss considered a flattering 
proposition to go to Mexico as an agent of the Barings of London, 
and soon afterwards, with Dr. Eliphalet Nott, formerly president of 
Union College, he engaged, in 1827-28, in experiments in steam navi- 
gation. In 1851 he established thesince widely-known Novelty Works, 
with the view of constructing ocean steamers.— Philadelphia Press. 


STEAM FERRY-BOATS IN NEW YORK. HARBOR—1810-14. 


In 1810 arrangements were made with Robert Fulton to construct 
steam ferry-boats, and on the 2d of July, 1812, one named the “ Jer- 
sey” was put in operation between Paulus Hook, Jersey City, and New 
York. The event was celebrated with a grand banquet given by the 
Jerseymen to the New York Common Council. A correspondent to a 
newspaper of the times says,— 
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_ “T crossed the North River yesterday in the steamboat with my 
family in my carriage, without alighting therefrom, in fourteen min- 
utes, with an immense crowd of passengers. On both shores were 
thousands of people viewing the pleasant object. I cannot express to 
you how much the public mind appeared to be gratified at finding so 
large and so safe a machine going so well.” 

This “large machine” was eighty feet long and thirty feet wide. 

A year later the “ York” was put on with the “Jersey.” They 
were supposed to run every half-hour from sunrise until sunset, but 
frequently an hour was consumed in making a trip. Fulton’s descrip- 
tion of one of the boats is as follows : 

“She is built of two boats, each ten feet beam, eighty feet long, 
and five feet deep in the hold; which boats are distant from each other 
ten feet, confined by strong transverse beam-knees and diagonal traces, 
forming a deck thirty feet wide and eighty long. The propelling 
water-wheel is placed between the boats to prevent it from injury from 
ice and shocks on entering or approaching the dock. The whole of 
the machinery being placed between the two boats, leaves ten feet on 
the deck of each boat for carriages, horses, and cattle, etc. ; the other, 
having neat benches and covered with an awning, is for passengers, 
and there is also a passage- and stair-way to a neat cabin, which is fifty 
feet long and five feet clear from the floor to the beams, furnished with 
benches, and provided with a. stove in winter. Although the two 
boats and space between them give thirty feet beam, yet they present 
sharp bows to the water, and have only the resistance in the water of 
one boat of twenty feet beam. Both ends being alike, and each having ~ 
a rudder, she never puts about.” 

The Legislature of New York passed an act March 4, 1814, allow- 
ing William Cutting and others to run a steam ferry with passengers 
at four cents each between Brooklyn and New York. The first trips 
were made in the beginning of May, 1814, and the name of the boat 
was the “ Nassau.” The Columbian, a newspaper of that time, con- 
tained an account of the new ferry, and stated that on one of the first 
trips of the “ Nassau,” from the Beekman slip to the lower ferry in 
Brooklyn, there were five hundred and forty-nine passengers, one wagon 
and a pair of horses, two horses and chaise, and one single horse. 
The trip occupied from four to eight minutes, and forty crossings were 
made every day. 

The veteran artist Banvard, in an interview with a reporter, Decem- 
ber, 1881, says, “I crossed this Fulton Ferry from Fair, now Fulton, 
Street on this first steam ferry-boat. At that time the boilers were 
placed on deck, and Fulton Street was a country road with old farm- 
houses on either side.” 

Surmounted by a picture of the steamboat, an advertisement of the 
ferry company of 1814 reads: 
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“NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN FERRY. 


“Such persons as are inclined to compound agreeable to law, in the 
Steam Ferry Boat, Barges, or common Horse boats, will be pleased to 
apply to the subscribers, who are authorized to settle the same. 

“GEORGE HICKS, Brooklyn. 
“JOHN PINTARD, 52 Wall St. 


“Commutation for a single person not transferable for 12 months $10 00 
do do 8 months 667 


“ May 3, 1814. 6 m.” 


Fulton and Cutting formed a company, “The New York and 
Brooklyn Steamboat Ferry Association,” with a capital of sixty-eight 
thousand dollars, in sixty shares, valued at one thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents each. The first steam- 
boat of this company was the “ Nassau,” and the Long Island Star of 
May 14, 1814, mentions her first trip. The boat must have been 
adapted for the work, as it is stated, “ Her trips varied from five to 
twelve minutes ; carriages and wagons, however crowded, pass on and 
off the boat with the same facility as in passing a bridge.” 

Some time after the steamboat, supplementary scows were run by 
horses. The scows had double hulls, and with the paddle in the 
middle, eight horses supplied the power. 

In 1817 the advantages of the steamboat were so manifest that the 
public were clamorous for a second boat, which, according to the agree- 
ment, was to be placed on the route by May 1, 1819. The company 
demurred on the ground of expense, and alleged that team-boats were 
more easily navigated and much safer in winter than steamboats. 
They offered to substitute the horse for the steam on the boat, and to 
run it until 8 p.m. The New York authorities, with reluctance and 
in order to avoid legislative interference, agreed, and the price was 
raised to four cents for both team- and steamboats. In 1833, David 
Leavitt and Silas Butler, having bought forty-four of the sixty shares 
of the Fulton Ferry stock, obtained control of the ferry and put on 
two new boats. 


Mr. Banvard has recorded his reminiscences of the old horse ferry- 
boat from New York to Brooklyn in verse: 


‘¢ How well I remember the horse-boat that paddled 
’Cross the East River ere the advent of steam ; 

Sometimes the old driver the horses would straddle, 

And sometimes ride round on the circling beam. 


‘¢ The old wheel would creak, and the driver would whistle 
To force the blind horses to pull the wheel round ; 
And their backs weré all scarr’d and stuck out in bristles, 
For the driver’s fierce stick their old bones would pound. 
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‘“‘The man at the gate, in fair weather or rainy, 

Stood out in the storm by the cold river-side, 
With pockets capacious, to hold all the pennies: 
It took just four coppers to cross o’er the tide. 


“The pilot, he, too, took the wind and the weather, 
Perched o’er the horses, with his tiller in hand ; 
Sometimes would the wind and the tide fierce together 
Delay him in getting his boat to the land. 


“Though four-horse was the power that plowed the fierce river, 
Yet oft in his hurry would the passenger curse, ; 
Though no thought would come to make a man shiver 
About the dread danger of a boiler to burst.’’ - 


1811.—On the 29th of November, 1811, Daniel Dod, a citizen of 
the United States, was granted a United States patent, by which he 
claimed as his invention,— o 

1. The construction of the boiler. 

2. The condenser, consisting .. . 

3. The exclusive right to place the steam cylinder and other parts 
of the steam-engine between two boilers in a steamboat as described. 

4. The disposition and arrangement of the several parts and com- 
bination of the whole machinery. 

In an accompanying schedule, Dod says, “I make the steam-engine 
to work with a double impulse, on the general principles of Watt and 
Bolton’s steam-engines. I form the condenser of a pipe, or a number 
of pipes condensed together, and condense the steam by immersing the 
pipes in cold water, either with or without an injection of water. For 
propelling a boat I make use of two wheels, one on each side, hung on 
an axis which lies across the boat. In the middle of this axis is a crank 
to which is attached the lower end of a pitman. The upper end of the 
pitman is attached to one end of a lever-beam ; the main piston-rod is 
attached. The lever-beam is placed above the cylinder of the steam- 
engine, in the manner practiced by Watt and Bolton. 

“The fly-wheels of the steam-engine I fix on the axis of the pro- 
pelling wheels; I make the fly-wheels by weighting the propelling 
wheels with iron buckets or propelling boards, or with iron segments. 

“ For steam I use two boilers placed in the bottom of the boat, one 
on each side of the space allotted for machinery. I fix the cylinder and 
steam-engine between the boilers. 

“The boilers I construct, viz..—the outside to be a cylinder of a 
length and diameter to produce the required steam. The cylinder to be 
horizontal, with a fixed flue equal to its length ; its form the segment 
of a semicircle or greater. This flue, placed within and near the lower 
side of the cylinder, allowed space for the water to pass under it. 
Within the flue, at one end, was the fire ; at the opposite end a pipe for 
carrying off the smoke and producing a draft to carry off the smoke and 


make the fire burn briskly. The _ or upper side was strengthened 
Vou. XI. N. S.—No. 38. 
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and supported by perpendicular tubes, and by rods and braces extending 
from the upper side of the flue to the upper side of the cylinder. The 
axis of the propelling wheels pass over the top of the boilers.” 

1812.—May 12, 1812, Daniel Dod obtained another patent for his 
mode of applying the steam-engine to boats, mills, ete. After speci- 
fying his invention, Dod says, “ My mode of applying this invention 
to the navigation of a boat is as follows : 

“T place two propelling wheels as near the bow of the boat as con- 
venience will admit. The arbors of these two wheels are placed in the 
same right line, and the inner ends of the arbors approach near together 
in the middle of the boat. One crank attached to the end of both 
arbors, and one pitman from the end of the lower beam, put both wheels 
in motion. 

“Then two other propelling wheels are placed so far abaft of the 
forward wheels that the distance shall be equal to the sum of the length 
of the two lever-beams. The arbors of these two abaft wheels also are 
placed in a right line with each other, and the inner ends of the arbors 
approach near together, and a crank is connected with the ends of both 
arbors, similar to the forward wheels. Then a pitman from the end of 
the other lever-beam will drive both wheels together. 

“ In this way, without a cog-wheel or sector of any kind, I employ 
one steam-engine and a boat to drive four propelling wheels, by which 
means I am enabled to avail myself of a large proportion of propellers, 
without making my wheels so wide as to project out an inconvenient 
distance from the sides of the boat.” 

Dod claimed the driving of double sets of machinery with one 
steam-engine, and the applying of four propelling wheels to a boat, as 
his invention and exclusive right ; but no profitable result seems to have 
been achieved from his invention. 

February 9, 1811, Robert Fulton obtained a United States patent 
supplementary to his patent of February 11, 1809, for inventions and 
discoveries for constructing boats or vessels to be navigated by the 
power of steam. Among other specifications describing his invention 
he says, “I use coupling boxes, or any other means to throw the pro- 
pelling wheels in or out of gear, or to work one wheel out and the 
other as required, This convenience I claim as my discovery and ex- 
clusive right. I also claim.as my invention the guards which are around 
and outside the propelling wheels, which guards may support the out- 
side gudgeons of the wheels and afford a deposit for fuel, etc., water- 
closets for the use of passengers, and steps to enter from row-boats and 
to protect the water-wheels from injury from vessels and wharves.” He 
also claimed the exclusive right to cover the water-wheels with boards, 
netting, grating, canvas or leather, etc., to prevent them from throwing 
water on deck or entangling the ropes. He claimed also to have in- 
vented placing the forward tiller or steering wheel farther forward in 
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steamboats then used, since the boat being long and the deck covered 
with passengers the pilots behind could not see far ahead ; also the 
straight and diagonal traces being far extending from the boiler to for- 
ward of the machinery, which he placed on the sides to give them 
strength ; also a frame set in the bottom of the boat to bear the weight 
of the machinery and working of the engine; alsoas his invention and 
exclusive right “ the combination of sails with a steam-engine to drive a 
boat, I being the first who have done so, and proved by practice the 
utility of the union of the two powers of wind and steam.” He 
claimed also in the patent his “ particalar mode of proportioning and 
placing a propelling wheel or wheels in the stern of a boat in a cham- 
ber formed by the two sides of the boat extending aft one or more feet 
farther than the extreme diameter of the propelling wheel, to each side 
of which projection there is a rudder, which two rudders connected by 
a cross-bar working on pivots cause them to move together and parallel 
to each other; from this cross-bar on the rudders the ropes or steering 
chains lead on to the pilot.” 

John C. Hamilton, a son of Alexander Hamilton, wrote to the Phila- 
delphia Times in 1878: “ About the year 1809 I went from New York 
to Washington City with my mother. Robert Fulton was in the stage 
with us, and we were all day getting to Princeton, where we were to 
stop. Behind the stage Fulton had a submarine torpedo hitched up, 
which he was taking to Washington. Fulton was a gentleman in mind 
and manners.” 

The first steamboat launched on Lake Champlain was in 1809; she 
was called the “ Vermont.” Between 1809 and 1870 thirty steamboats 
had been built and run upon the lake, the last of which, like the pioneer 
boat, was named the “ Vermont.” 

1811.—The Boston Weekly Messenger of November 8, 1811, under 
the head of Rapip TRAVELING, prints a letter from New York, dated 
October 24, which says, “The steamboat ‘Car of Neptune,’ which left 
this city on Saturday evening last at five o’clock, arrived at Albany in 
twenty hours. She returned this morning in twenty-two hours,—equal 
to three hundred and thirty miles in forty-three hours! Let foreigners 
say we have no talent for improvement. Point out where there is a 
mode of conveyance equal to this! In what country are there so many 
enjoyments combined in one great polytechnic machine and mounted 
with wings as this which wafts passengers as by enchantment between 
the cities of New York and Albany? To our countrymen, then, and 
our arts let justice be honorably and honestly measured out.” 

In January of the same year Fulton had so little idea of the capacity 
and speed attainable by steam that, in a letter to Dr. Thornton,’ he 
says, “I shall be happy to have some conversation with you on your 
steamboat inventions and experience. Although I do not see by what 


7 Recently in the possession of Colonel Force, Washington. 
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means a boat containing one hundred tons of merchandise can be driven 
six miles an hour in still water, yet when you assert perfect confidence 
in such success, there may be something more in your combinations than 
I am aware of. . . . If you succeed to run six miles an hour in still 
water with one hundred tons of merchandise, I will contract to reim- 
burse the cost of the’ boat, and to give you one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for your patent ; or, if you convince me of the success by 
drawings or demonstrations, I will join you in the expense and profits.” 

Within forty years five times the amount of merchandise was pro- 
pelled by steam twenty miles an hour. 

On the 17th of March, 1811, a steamboat built by Fulton and 
Livingston was launched at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Roosevelt, as the agent of Messrs. Fulton, Livingston 
& Co., of New York. She wasastern-wheel boat, and was the first steam- 
boat ever run upon the Western waters of the United States. She was 
painted with a bluish-colored paint, and passed New Madrid, Missouri, 
at the time of the earthquake in December of that year. Mr. Scowls, 
who in 1853 was a wealthy citizen of Covington, Kentucky, was a 
cabin-boy on board. 

In 1814 she carried General Coffee and Don Carol from Natchez, 
with troops, down to New Orleans toaid General Jackson in his defense 


of that city. 
FIRST STEAMERS ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


1809-13.—In 1809 the first steamboat was launched on the St. 
Lawrence. The Quebec Mercury of that date says concerning her,— 

“On Saturday morning at eight o’clock arrived here from Mon- 
treal, being her first trip, the steamboat “ Accommodation,” with ten 
passengers. This is the first vessel of the kind that ever appeared in 
this harbor. She is continually crowded with visitants. She left 
Montreal on Wednesday at two o’clock ; so that her passage was sixty- 
six hours, thirty of which she was at anchor. She arrived at Three 
Rivers in twenty-four hours. She has at present berths for twenty 
passengers, which next year will be considerably augmented. No wind 
or tide can stop her. She has seventy-five feet keel, and is eighty-five 
feet on deck. The price for a passage up is nine dollars, and eight 
down, the vessel supplying provisions. The great advantage attending 
a vessel so constructed is that a passage may be calculated on to a de- 
gree of certainty in point of time, which cannot be the case with any 
vessel propelled by sails alone. The steamboat receives her impulse 
from an open, double-spoked perpendicular wheel on each side, without 
any circular band or rim. To the end of each double spoke is fixed a 
square board, which enters the watef, and by the rotary motion of the 
wheel acts like a paddle. The wheels are put and kept in motion by 
steam operating within the vessel. A mast is to be fixed in her for the 
purpose of using a sail when the wind is favorable, which will occa- 
sionally accelerate her headway.” 
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In the spring of 1813 a second boat, of increased dimensions, called 
the “ Swiftsure,” was launched from the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
She was one hundred and thirty feet in length of keel, and one hun- 
dred and forty feet on deck, with twenty-four feet beam, and, according 
to the Mercury, made the passage from Montreal to Quebec in twenty- 
two hours, notwithstanding that the wind was easterly the whole time 
and blowing strong. 

‘The “ Swiftsure” beat the most famous of the sailing packets on 
the river fourteen hours in a race of thirty-six hours, but her owners 
seem not to have been very confident of her movements under all cir- 
cumstances, or of the number of passengers who would patronize her, 
for she was advertised to “‘Sail as the wind and passengers may suit.” 


FIRST STEAMBOATS IN INDIA. 


1810.—The “ Van der Capellen,” the first steamboat of which we 
have any record in connection with India, was built at Batavia soon 
after the conclusion of the Java war, in 1810-11, at the expense of 
English merchants. She was employed by the government for two 
years, at the rate of ten thousand dollars a month, which well repaid 
her original outlay. She proved very effective for the transport of 
troops and general service. After some years she came into the posses- 
sion of Major Schalch, and was used by him, under the name of the 
“ Pluto,” in 1822, as a dredging-boat. Then she went to Arraken 
as a floating battery. Finally she was lost, in 1830, in a gale. 

In 1819, W. Trickett built at the Butterley Works a small steam- 
boat of eight horse-power, for the Nawab of Oude, to ply on the Jumna.° 

In 1821 the “ Diana” was sent out for a Mr. Roberts, intended for 
employment on the Canton River. She had a pair of sixteen horse- 
power engines. At Calcutta she was nearly reconstructed by Messrs, 
Kyd & Co., and launched again July 12, 1823, after which she was 
purchased by the Bengal government and dispatched to Amarapura, 
five hundred miles up the river Irrawaddy, with Mr. Crawford, then 
the Resident in Burmah. She sailed in September, when that river is 
at its fullest, and her progress, which did not exceed thirty miles a day, 
was a disappointment to the Indian government. The water having 
fallen when she returned in December, the navigation was intricate, and 
her passage down was also tedious. 


INTRODUCTION OF STEAMBOATS ON THE WESTERN WATERS. 
First Trip of the “ New Orleans” from Pittsburg to New Orleans. 
1811.—Prior to the introduction of steamboats on the Western 
waters the means of transportation thereon consisted of keel-boats, 
barges, and flat-boats. The two former ascended as well as descended 
8 Early Steam Navigation to India, by G. A. Prinsep, Calcutta, 4to, 1830. 


® This account of the ‘‘ New Orleans’’’ first voyage is condensed from ‘ The 
First Steamboat Voyage on the Western Waters,” by J. H. B. Latrobe, Baltimore, 
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the stream. The flat-boat, or “broad horn,” an unwieldy box, was 
broken up for its lumber on arrival at its place of destination. 
Whether steam could be employed on the Western rivers was a ques- 
tion its success between New York and Albany was not regarded as 
having entirely solved, and after the idea had been suggested of build- 
ing a boat at Pittsburg to ply between Natchez and New Orleans, it 
was considered necessary investigations should be made as to the cur- 
rents of the rivers to be navigated. These investigations were under- 
taken by Mr. Nicholas J. Roosevelt, with the understanding that if the 
report was favorable, Chancellor Livingston, Mr. Robert Fulton, and 
himself were to be equally interested in the undertaking. Livingston 
and Fulton were to supply the capital and Roosevelt was to superin- 
tend the building of the boat and engine. He accordingly repaired to 
Pittsburg in May, 1809, accompanied by his bride, where he built a 
flat-boat which was to contain all the necessary comforts to float him- 
self and wife with the current from Pittsburg to New Orleans, and 
this boat was the home of the young couple for six months. He 
reached New Orleans about December 1, 1809, and returned thence to 
New York in the first vessel. Mr. Roosevelt had made up his mind 
that steam was to do the work, and his visit was to ascertain how best 
it could be done upon the Western streams. He gauged them and 
measured their velocity at different seasons, and obtained all the statis- 
tical information within his reach. Finding coal on the banks of the 
Ohio, he purchased and opened mines of that mineral, and so confident 
was ‘he of the success of his steam project that he caused supplies of 
the fuel to be heaped up on the shore in anticipation of the wants of a 
steamboat whose keel had yet to be laid, and whose existence was de- 
pendent upon the impression of his report upon capitalists, without 
whose aid the plan would have, temporarily at least, to be abandoned. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s report so impressed Fulton and Livingston that in the 
spring of 1810 he was sent to Pittsburg to superintend the building 
of the first steamboat that was launched on the Western waters. On 
the Alleghany side, close by the creek, and immediately under a bluff 
called Boyd’s Hill, the keel of Mr. Roosevelt’s vessel was laid. ‘The 
depot of the Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad now occupies the 
ground (1882). The size and plan of this steamboat was furnished by 
Robert Fulton. It was to be one hundred and sixteen feet in length, 
with twenty feet beam. ‘The engine was to have a thirty-four-inch 
cylinder, and the boiler, etc., to be in proportion. To obtain the tim- 
ber, men were sent into the forest to find the ribs, knees, and beams, 
October, 1871, 832 pp., 8vo, Fund Publication, No. 6, of the Maryland Historical 
Society. Mrs. Roosevelt was a sister of Mr. Latrobe, and alive when he wrote this 
narrative. This successful voyage of the ‘‘ New Orleans’’ down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi antedates the first voyage of the ‘‘ Comet” on the Clyde, which commenced 
to ply between Glasgow and Helensburgh January, 1812, with only a speed of five 
miles an hour: 
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transport them to the Monongahela, and raft them to the ship-yard. 
The ship-builders and mechanics for the machinery department had to 
be brought from New York. A rise in the waters of the Mononga- 
hela set all the buoyant materials afloat, and at one time it seemed 
probable that the vessel would be lifted from its ways and launched 
before its time. At length the boat was launched, at a cost of near 
thirty-eight thousand dollars, and was named “ New Orleans,” after 
the place of her ultimate destination. 

As the “ New Orleans” approached completion and it became known 
that Mrs. Roosevelt intended to accompany her husband, friends en- 
deavored to dissuade her from the utter folly, if not absolute madness 
of the voyage. Her hasband was told he had no right to peril her life, 
however reckless he might be of his own. The wife, however, believed 
in her husband, and after a short experimental trip late in September 
the “ New Orleans” commenced her voyage. There were two cabins, 
one aft for ladies and a larger one forward for gentlemen. In the 
former were four berths. Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt took possession of 
the cabin, as they were the only passengers. ‘There was a captain, an 
engineer named Baker, Andrew Jack the pilot, six hands, two female 
servants, a man waiter, a cook, and an immense Newfoundland dog, 
named “Tiger.” Thus equipped and manned, the “ New Orleans” 
began the voyage which changed the relations of the West to the East, 
and which may almost be said to have changed its destiny. 

The people of Pittsburg turned out en masse and lined the banks 
of the Monongahela to witness the departure of the steamboat, and 
shout after shout rent the air, and handkerchiefs were waved, and hats 
thrown up in “Godspeed” when the anchor was raised, and as she dis- 
appeared behind the first headlands on the right bank of the Ohio. 

Too much excited to sleep, Mr. Roosevelt and his wife passed the 
greater part of the first night on deck, and watched the shore, covered 
then with an almost unbroken forest,.as reach after reach and bend 
after bend were passed at a speed of from eight to ten miles an hour. 

On the second night after leaving Pittsburg the “ New Orleans” 
rounded to opposite Cincinnati, and cast anchor in the stream. Levees 
and wharf-boats were things unknown in 1811. Here as in Pittsburg 
the whole town seemed to have assembled on the bank, and many 
of the acquaintances of their former visit came off in small boats. 
“ Well, you are as good as your word ; you have visited us in a steam- 
boat,” they said ; “but we see you for the last time: your boat may go 
down the river, but as to coming up it, the idea is an absurd one.” The 
keel-boatmen shook their heads as they crowded around the strange 
visitor and bandied river wit with the crew that had been selected from 
their own calling for the first voyage. Some flat-boatmen, whose arks 
the steamboat had passed a short distance above the town, and who now 
floated by with the current, seemed to have a better opinion of the 
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new-comer, and proposed a tow in case they were again overtaken. 
But as to the boat’s returning, all agreed that that could never be. 

The stay at Cincinnati was brief, only long enough to take in a 
supply of wood for the voyage to Louisville, which was reached on the 
night of the fourth day after leaving Pittsburg. It was midnight on 
the 1st of October, 1811, that the “ New Orleans” dropped anchor op- 
posite the town. There was a brilliant moon. It was almost as light 
as day, and no one on board had retired. The roar of the escaping 
steam, then heard for the first time, roused the population, and, late as 
it was, crowds eame rushing to the bank of the river to learn the cause 
of the unwonted uproar. A letter written by one of those on board 
records the fact that there were people who insisted that the comet of 
1811 had fallen into the Ohio and produced the hubbub ! 

A public dinner was given Mr. Roosevelt a few days after his ar- 
rival, complimentary toasts were drunk, and the usual amount of good 
feeling on such occasions manifested. The success of the steamboat in 
navigating down-stream was acknowledged, but her return up-stream 
was deemed impossible, and it’ was regretted that it was the first and 
last time a steamboat would be seen above the falls of the Ohio. 

Not to be outdone in hospitality, Mr. Roosevelt invited his hosts 
to dine on board the “ New Orleans,” which still lay anchored opposite 
the town. The company met in the forward or gentlemen’s cabin, and 
the feast was at its height when suddenly there was heard unwonted 
rumblings, accompanied by a very perceptible motion in the vessel. 
The company had but one idea: the “ New Orleans” had escaped from 
her anchor, and was drifting towards the falls, to the certain destruction 
of all on board. There was an instant rush to the upper deck, where 
the company found that, instead of drifting towards the falls of the 
Ohio, the “ New Orleans” was making good headway up the river, and 
would soon leave Louisville in the distance down-stream. As the en- 
gine warmed to its work and the steam blew off at the safety-valve the 
speed increased. Mr. Roosevelt had, of course, provided this mode of 
convincing his incredulous guests, and their surprise and delight may be 
readily imagined. After going up the river a few miles the “ New 
Orleans” returned to her anchorage. 

On leaving Pittsburg it was intended to proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible to New Orleans to place the boat on the route for which it was 
designed between that city and Natchez. It was found, however, on 
reaching Louisville there was not a sufficient depth of water on the falls 
of the Ohio to permit the vessel to pass over them-in safety. The 
“ New Orleans” therefore returned to Cincinnati, convincing the most 
incredulous of her power to stem the current of the river. The waters 
having risen, the “ New Orleans” returned to Louisville, and safely 
passed through the rapids, crowds collecting to witness her departure. 
“‘ Instinctively each one on board grasped the nearest object, and with 
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bated breath awaited the result. Black ledges of rock appeared only 
to disappear as the ‘ New Orleans’ flashed by them. The waters 
whirled and eddied and threw their spray upon the deck as a more 
rapid descent caused the vessel to pitch forward to what at times seemed 
certain destruction. Not a word was spoken. The pilots directed the 
men at the helm by motions of their hands. Even the great New- 
foundland dog seemed affected by the apprehension of danger, and 
crouched at Mrs. Roosevelt’s feet. The tension on the nervous system 
was too great to be long sustained. Fortunately, the passage was soon 
made, and with feelings of profound gratitude to the Almighty at the 
successful issue of the adventure on the part of both Mr. Roosevelt 
and his wife, the ‘ New Orleans’ rounded to in safety below the falls.” 

Hitherto the voyage had been one of exclusive pleasure, but now 
were to come, in the words of the letter referred to, “those days of 
horror.” The comet had disappeared, and was followed by the earth- 
quake of that year which accompanied the “ New Orleans” far on her 
way down the Mississippi, the first shock of: which was felt while she 
lay at anchor after passing the falls. On one occasion a large canoe 
fully manned came out of the woods abreast of the steamboat and 
paddled after it. There was at once a race, but steam had the advan- 
tage of endurance, and the Indians with wild shouts soon gave up the 
pursuit. One night there was an alarm of fire. The servant had 
placed some green wood too close to the stove in the forward cabin, 
which caught fire and communicated to the joiner-work of the cabin, 
when the servant, half suffocated, rushed on deck and gave the alarm. 
By great exertion the fire was extinguished. At New Madrid, a greater 
portion of which had been engulfed, terror-stricken people begged to 
be taken on board, while others, dreading the steamboat more than the 
earthquake, hid themselves as she approached. Having an insufficient 
supply of provisions for any large increase of passengers, the requests 
to be taken on board had to bedenied. The earthquake had so changed 
the channels of the river that the pilots became confused, and guided 
her course more by luck and judgment than knowledge. As the steam- 
boat passed out of the region of the earthquake the principal incon- 
venience was the number of shoals, snags, and sawyers. These were 
safely passed, and the vessel came in sight of Natchez and rounded to 
opposite the landing-place. Expecting to remain here for a day or two, 
the engineer had allowed his fires to go down, so that when the boat 
turned its head up-stream it lost headway altogether, and was being 
carried down by the current far below the intended landing. Thou- 
gands were assembled on the bluff and at the foot of it, and for a mo- 
ment it seemed that the “ New Orleans” had achieved what she had 
done so far only that she might be overcome at last. Fresh fuel, how- 
ever, was added ; the engine was stopped that steam might accumulate ; 
presently the safety-valve lifted, a few turns of the wheels steadied the 
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boat, a few more gave her headway, and overcoming the Mississippi, 
she gained the shore amid shouts of exultation and applause. 

The romance of the voyage ended at Natchez, where the same hos- 
pitalities were extended to Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt that had been en- 
joyed at Louisville. From thence to New Orleans there was no occur- 
rence worthy of note. “ Although forming no part of the story of the 
voyage proper,” says Mr. Latrobe, “ yet as this has been called a ro- 
mance, and all romances end, or should end, in a marriage, the incident 
was not wanting here, for the captain of the ‘boat, falling in love with 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s maid, prosecuted his suit so successfully as to find 
himself an accepted lover when the ‘ New Orleans’ reached Natchez ; 
and a clergyman being sent for, a wedding marked the arrival of the 
boat at the chief city of the Mississippi.” 

The “ New Orleans” ran afterwards between that city and Natchez. 
The first steamboat that ever ascended the streams of the Mississippi 
and Ohio was the fourth one launched on the Ohio and the second 
built at Brownsville, and was named the “ Enterprise.” She was of 
only seventy-five tons burden. In 1814 she descended to New Orleans, 
and after serving General Jackson in his defense of that city in 1815, 
undertook and completed the return voyage to Pittsburg, reaching 
Louisville in twenty-five days. The waters of the Mississippi at the 
time were high, and she was enabled to avoid the current where any 
existed, and made her way through “ cut-offs” and over inundated fields 
in still water. The voyage of the “ Enterprise,” as is usually the case 
with first experiments, failed to convince the public of the practica- 
bility of ascending the Mississippi when that river was confined within 
its banks, and its current sweeping downward at a rate due toa descent 
of four inches to the mile. It was reserved to the steamboat “ Wash- 
ington,” Captain Henry M. Shreve, to demonstrate by a second voyage 
of twenty-five days from New Orleans to Louisville that steamboats 
could ascend this river in at least one-fourth the time required by the | 
barges and keel-boats hitherto in exclusive use. At a public dinner 
given to Captain Shreve” at Louisville on his return, he predicted that 
the time would come when his twenty-five-day voyage would be made 
in ten,—a feat which his audience no doubt considered visionary, but 
which has since been performed in four days and nine hours, 


10 Captain Shreve died March 6, 1851. He invented the first snag-boat. 


GEORGE H. PREBLE, 
Rear- Admiral U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 





ROSE ARMISTEAD. 
A TALE OF THE MORMONS. 


In a pretty, rose-covered cottage, on the main street of the village of 
Oldham, Devonshire, England, there lived some years ago a gentleman 
of the name of Armistead. His family consisted of a wife and one 
child,—a daughter, then a girl of sixteen. His story had been a sad 
one, which had made its impress on his character, and gave to his face, 
through years of self-sacrifice, a dignity and sweetness only to be found 
with those who have combated ambitions successfully. The younger 
son of an English baronet, he had married early, against his father’s 
wishes, a woman in every way inferior to himself, and in consequence 
thereof had been disowned by his father, and at an age when he should 
still have been in college had been thrown on his own resources, obliged 
to earn the means of support for a wife he had already regretted having 
ever met. One child, his daughter Rose, had been born to the unhappy 
couple, and after her birth her mother had practically lived apart from 
both husband and child. The woman, disappointed in not being re- 
ceived in her husband’s family, blamed him, and her gross and sensual 
nature, made beastlier by a love for strong drink which soon developed 
itself, made life for poor Philip anything but happy. Had it not 
been for his daughter he undoubtedly would have let the woman go, but 
the love of his warm nature, which had been turned to almost hatred 
by the wife, seemed to be born again, and to thrive with double warmth 
for this one child. For her sake he slaved and toiled, that she might 
be kept from the sorrow of contact of a nature which seemed to blight 
all it touched, and for her sake he still kept the form of living with 
his wife, that the child might be kept from the slanderous words that 
the world otherwise. would have been only too ready to hurl against her 
innocence. 

His daughter Rose, or his Rosebud, as he delighted to call her, was 
his one great joy and comfort, and in her loving nature and sweet dis- 
position he seemed to find many of the joys his life had been deprived 
of. She understood his whims and fancies, and when gloomy or de- 
pressed she comforted and cheered him; in short, she worshiped him 
as few fathers are worshiped by their children. From her babyhood 
he had taken care that she should be removed as far as possible from 
any contact with his wife or her influence, and it was, no doubt, a happy 
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coincidence that Mrs. Armistead had as little love for child as for hus- 
band. 

Rose at sixteen was emerging from a girlhood made happy by her 
father’s protecting care, and budding into a womanhood of surpassing 
loveliness. A lithe though slender figure, full of grace, eyes dark blue, 
hair the color of Titian’s beauties, waving in long curly masses, a peach- 
like complexion and a perfect face, bearing alike a thoughtful and sad 
expression. Indeed, perceiving how unfit her father and mother were 
for each other, she had reason for the sadness which seemed to hover 
about her, and which only fled when conversing with her father, or 
when he was in one of his happier moods. This afternoon she had just 
returned from a walk, and on entering the little front parlor found her 
father in one of his thoughtful moods, and hurrying to his side she 
placed her arm around his neck, and, laying her cheek against his, whis- 
pered,— 

“ Dear papa, what is it? Are you ill, or is it—my mother ?” 

“Yes,—your mother, child,” he answered, trying to look cheerful, 
but with poor success. 

“Ts, is—is she——” but unable to finish the question ; he hastened 
to answer what he knew she tried to ask. 

“ Yes, she is asleep now,—overcome and stupid. I have tried every- 
thing to prevent it, but to-day she acted for a time like a maniac.” 

“Oh, father, my dear, poor father, how terrible! To think that 
your life must be so saddened and shadowed!” And, overcome by her 
emotion, she laid her head on his shoulder and sobbed bitterly. 

“There, there, my little girl, my Rosebud, I did not mean that you 
should know this; but perhaps it is better, for it will bring the sooner 
what I have to tell you. I am resolved that your life shall not be sad- 
dened too ; that you shall no longer be exposed to your mother’s abase- 
ment and your father’s sorrow. My darling little girl, are you brave 
enough to do a great deal for your father’s sake?” 

“Yes; yes, indeed, I am,” she answered, eagerly. ‘Tell me what 
it is.” 

Passing an arm around her he drew her close to him, and stroking 
her hair, while looking with a world of love into her upturned face, he 
said, “ My Rosebud, your home is no longer a fit place for you. You 
are now old enough to go away to the finishing school we have so often 
talked about, and as my sister Bella—your aunt in London—has written 
to me to send my sunbeam to her for this winter, I know that you will 
bravely carry out what your father wants you to do.” ° 

“Oh, papa, papa, you don’t mean that I shall have to leave you! 
Oh, I can’t do that; please don’t ask it! You would be so lonely here 
without me, and I am afraid to leave you here alone with—with my 
mother. What would you do without your little Rosebud to cheer you 
up when you are sad? Oh, I can’t go,—I can’t, indeed.” 
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“ My little girl, it will be far harder for me to bear than you can 
well imagine; yet, for your sake, I can bear anything. And I know 
that if I am well and contented, and wish this very much of you, you 
will do what you can to carry out my wishes, I shall be glad, also, in 
knowing that you will be oe and cared for as I wish should 
anything ever happen to me.’ 

“ But nothing will happen to you,—will there, papa?” she asked 
so anxiously that he hastened to answer,— 

“ No, no, indeed,—nothing but good.” 

In another month, after a great deal of preparation, Rosie was in- 
stalled in the fashionable city home of Lady Bella Hanscom, where she 
was, indeed, soon looked upon, and loved and cherished as a daughter, 
by both her aunt and uncle. For the next two years her life was a 
busy one, with studies, trips here and there, and many pleasant excur- 
sions with her father, who would run down to the city for two or three 
days at a time; and once they went over to France and Italy for a 
month. These little visits and journeys were the pleasantest spots of 
her life, and years afterwards, in even her greater happiness, she would 
look back upon them always with a loving recollection. In the mean 
time she blossomed out into a wondrous loveliness, and Lady Bella had 
made up her mind that it was time she was presented to society, and had 
determined on a grand coming out. But being ordered over to one of 
the German spas by her physician, she took Rosie with her, and it was 
while here that the cause of the commencement of Rosie’s troubles took 
place. Before she left home in London she had seen her father, and was 
made happy in finding him in unusual good spirits, and it was therefore 
all the greater shock to her when, not over a week after her departure, 
she received the following letter : 


‘‘OLDHAM, DEVONSHIRE, March 21, 188-. 


‘‘My DARLING CHILD,—Your letter of the 16th inst. was received a few days 
ago, and gave me much pleasure, as indeed do all your letters. In fact, they have been 
in your absence, as you well know, the sunshine of my life, and next to yourself are 
my dearest treasures. But, my child, I am afraid I will have to be deprived of 
their comfort for a short time, though I hope and think it will be but short. I am 
obliged to go over to America at once. Much as I dislike to tell it, it is better that 
you should learn it from my lips than from any other source. Your mother sailed 
yesterday on the ‘ Belgic,’ for New York, with a company of Mormon converts. 
You will remember my telling you the last time I saw you of the apparently good 
influence the missionary of the Church of Latter-Day Saints was exercising over 
her. I permitted her to attend his meetings, as she seemed to keep much quieter 
and certainly did abstain from her weakness ; but I little dreamed that she could so 
far forget me or my name, and so surely destroy her own welfare, as to believe in 
the repugnant religion and join the Church. She left without a word to me, and it 
was only through accident that I learned this morning of her whereabouts. I have 
made up my mind to follow her, and try and prevent her from joining this sect, and 
bring her back ; and I have made all arrangements to leave on the next New York 
steamer, which sails to-morrow, so by the time this reaches you I will be on the 
ocean. I have turned over to your uncle all necessary papers, and he will explain 
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to you the steps I desire you to take. I shall not return to the old country, but will 
strive to seek for and build up a home in the New World, if your mother will join 
me. If I am successful I will write you at once, but otherwise I will not see you, 
my rosebud, for a long time. My thoughts and prayers will be with you constantly, 
as I know yours will be with me, and from the New World you shall often hear from 
me. God keep you in all good ways, my blessing, and with a world of love, I 
remain 
“Your HEART-BROKEN FATHER.”’ 
The evening of the day on which this was received Rosie and her 
aunt were traveling back to London as fast as steam could carry them, 
in the hope of seeing her father before his departure. But it was too 
late, and when Sir William Hanscom met them at the station, he told 
them he had that morning bidden Philip good-by from the Southampton 
dock as the “ Belgic” was steaming out. Fora time Rosie was heart- 
broken, but after a day or two she was so far recovered as to determine 
to carry out her father’s desires, and wait patiently for the promised 
letter. The little property in Oldham was sold by Sir William’s agents 
as Philip had requested, and the receipts, with other money Philip had 
left, put to Rosie’s credit in the banker’s, making a little fortune of two 
thousand pounds. Sir William and Lady Bella did all they could to 
turn her thoughts in hopeful and happy channels, and instead of bring- 
ing her out as they had intended, allowed her to busy herself in her 
own way. Her greatest delight seemed to be in horseback-riding ac- 
companied only by a groom, or whenever Sir William could get off, 
by him. Sometimes she took long walks, with her pet dog Jet for her 
only company; but during all this time her thoughts were ever with 
her father, wondering where he was and what he was doing. After 
the lapse of nearly four months her joy was beyond all bounds when one 
morning brought her a long letter in his well-beloved handwriting, 
His letter bore date from Salt Lake City, and informed her how he 
had followed her mother to New York by steamer, there only to 
lose sight of her. Although he had gotten a hint of her whereabouts, 
and even saw the apostle of the Mormons who had brought the com- 
pany over, he could not find her or any further trace of her. She was 
not in New York City, the police had thoroughly searched it for him, 
and she was not in Salt Lake City. He had searched everywhere, but 
it was of no use, and he could not tell whether she was alive or dead. 
That she was gone, never more to trouble him, he fully believed, and 
he had become so charmed with America and the hospitality, the energy 
and industry of her people, and her institutions, that he determined to 
make his home there; sure that in this wonderful new land his story 
would be lost, and the happiness of a happy home with his daughter be 
fully realized. With warm and open support and invitations given him 
by new-found friends, he felt sure that the wealth sufficient for all their 
needs could be soon acquired. He then described to her the strange 
city of the Mormons, its grand surroundings of mountains, the delicious 
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climate, the mysterious lake, the quaint little house he lived in, and 
finally wound up his letter by telling her that if she desired to come 
to him, she might start as soon as she wished. He also put be- 
fore her the advantages of remaining with her aunt, the meeting of 
many eminent people, the probability of settling down in life, finding 
a husband and station beyond what he could give her in the New World, 
and left it all entirely with her as to whether she should join him or 
not. In any case she would be his sunbeam, and his only wish was for 
her happiness, and he would strive for that end. Should she come, 
they would live together a few years in the beautiful valley till he ac- 
quired the means sufficient, then they would travel, go hither and yon 
as the fancy pleased them, etc. Now the burden of his life was gone, 
a new existence seemed open to him, and he pictured to her the hap- 
piness they would enjoy together. With such a letter there could be 
little doubt of her decision, and sorry as Sir William and her aunt 
were to lose her, they could not help but feel her own desires and im- 
pulses were all she should listen to. So it was settled, and she dis- 
patched a letter to her father telling him when she should leave. 

* * * * * * * * 

Some two months after the receipt of the letter, among the crowd 
of passengers coming and going in the great Union depot in Omaha, a 
young officer of the United States army was pacing up and down while 
waiting for his train. He was in uniform, and the black stripes on his 
trousers, together with the crossed rifles and number on his jaunty for- 
age-cap, betokened that he was a lieutenant of the —th Infantry, the 
head-quarters of which were then at Fort Douglas, Salt Lake City. 
He was in charge of a detachment of recruits which he was conducting 
to his regiment, and while waiting for his train he had placed his party 
in one of the waiting rooms in charge of a sergeant, while he himself 
went outside for a short walk. Tall, well-shaped, a face not handsome 
but full of manliness and honesty,—just such a face as the majority of 
young army officers have before they have become ruined by blasted 
hopes of a promotion which never comes till past the time of life to 
enjoy it, or an unrecognized devotion to duty, which causes them 
too often to seek forgetfulness in strong drink or the excitement of 
the gambling table. His eyes were blue, his hair curly and brown, 
and he carried his square shoulders and erect head as though he were 
every inch the hero he soon proved himself to be. While slowly pacing 
the sidewalk just outside of the building, he noticed coming down 
the street at a rapid gait a light buggy, in which were seated two young 
men, evidently the worse for the liquor they had been imbibing. A 
little dog ran out into the street towards the buggy, and a young lady 
ran after it calling, “Jet, Jet, come here, sir!’ But no use; the dog 
would not come ; and the two young ruffians, seeing it just a little on 
one side of the carriage-way, rapidly turned the horse towards it, and 
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before the poor animal could turn and run it was caught under the 
wheel, and lay on its back filling the air with yelps and howls of ter- 
ror and pain. The two young scoundrels without stopping to look at 
their work, but with malicious grins of triumph, rapidly rode away. 
The poor little animal was evidently a pet, as could be seen from the 
silver collar on its neck, and its heart-rending yelps soon brought a 
crowd around it. The young lady, who had witnessed the entire scene, 
rushed to the side of the canine, and, lifting him gently, placed him on 
her lap as she half knelt and half sat on the sidewalk. Calling him 
by name soothingly, she attempted to allay his sufferings with her gentle 
touch, and looking up into the faces of the bystanders with an expres- 
sion at once appealing and indignant, said, “‘ The cowards, to hurt a 
poor inoffensive animal so wantonly. Is this the gallantry of Ameri- 
cans? Dear little Jet; poor doggie, be still!” And overcome with 
mingled anger and sympathy, the tears gathered silently in her dark 
eyes. 

The young lieutenant had also seen the cruel action and been a par- 
ticipant of the young lady’s distress ; and the beautiful face in its hor- 
ror of the cruelty and its anger, together with love for the dog, made 
an impression on his heart which was never effaced. 

“Ts he badly hurt? Can nothing be done for him?” asked the 
young lady entreatingly of the crowd about them. 

“ He’s a goner, miss, sure,” replied one of them. “ He can’t live.” 

“ Are you sure of that? Is there nothing,—no doctor who can save 
him ?” the lovely face again implored. 

‘No, miss; he’ll be dead in half an hour,” the same man replied, 
unfeelingly ; and this sentiment was echoed by a number of others. 

“Then one of you put him out of his misery at once,” she said 
with a clearing of the clouds on her face, and a look of determination 
taking its place. The bystanders looked at each other and several 
slowly edged away. “There’sa policeman. He’s the one to do it,” 
they said. The policeman coming up at that moment, she quickly 
made known to him the state of affairs, and appealed to him to end the 
little creature’s misery. But he only shook his head, and, with a look 
of wisdom, answered ,— 

“No; what’s the use of wasting lead on him? He’ll die soon, and 
it ain’t wuth while.” 

“ Not worth while to end his sufferings when he cannot live a half- 
hour!” she exclaimed, indignation and just resentment showing in 
every feature as she confronted the policeman, her beauty sinking deep 
into the hearts of all present, and with her passionate look awing 
even the guardian of the peace. “You are but half a man, or you 
would know that a dog’s sufferings and death are too good and blessed 
for such as you ever to bear.” 

““QLet me have him; I will help you,” said a deep manly voice; 
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and the young officer pushed his way through the crowd close to her 
side. ‘ You must pardon the natural stupidity of these guardians of 
the law,” hecontinued. “ You are evidently a stranger to this country, 
or you would never appeal to them for any worthy assistance. Let me 
take the dog, and I will do as you wish.” 

As he reacheti down and carefully took the little animal, she looked 
with hesitation for an instant at him, then with gratitude beaming out 
she gave poor Jet to his outstretched arms, and bending over the dog 
kissed him, saying, ‘‘ Poor, dear Jet, good-by,” and turning, she quickly 
left him and went in the depot. The poor animal seemed to realize his 
doom, for after looking beseechingly a moment in his mistress’s face, he 
broke out into pitiful whines and cries, trying, meantime, to get away 
from the lieutenant’s arms and follow her. The young man tenderly 
carried him to an alley near by, and the next instant a sharp report told 
everybody that the dog’s life was ended. The irate policeman, exasper- 
ated with the young man’s cutting remark regarding him, yet too as- 


tonished to act quickly, had now recovered himself, and advanced upon - 





him with club half drawn. ‘“ What the h you doing, mister? I’ve 
a good notion to run ye in fer disturbing the peace. Who be you, 
anyhow ?” 

“ Who am I ?” replied the officer. ‘ None of your business. If you 
desire to learn more, ask Colonel Thompson, your chief ; he will inform 
you. In the mean time, if you do not attend to your duties and bury 
that animal, I will report you.” And looking him squarely in the eye, 
the policeman shrunk away, for the name of Thompson had a most 
bewildering effect on him. 

The youug officer then returned to the depot, and encountered the 
mistress of the late Jet, who had purposely come out of the waiting- 
room to thank him in a few grateful words for the service he had done 
her, and then disappeared within. 

In another half-hour the long train from the East rolled in, and 
after a good deal of scurrying around, and much noise and bustle, the 
officer and his party of recruits were safely on board their car with all 
their traps, and making themselves comfortable for the long trip to Salt 
Lake City. After seeing to their disposition and giving some injunc- 
tions to the sergeant, he went into the Pullman sleeper, and entering 
the smoking compartment, took out a cigar to enjoy a half-hour’s 
smoke before turning in. After a while he re-entered the main body 
of the car, and finding most of the berths made down, he himself turned 
in, and it was not till the next morning that he became aware that the 
young lady he had met in the depot was on board the same car. But, 
at the same time, he recognized with a start of surprise that she was in 
earnest conversation with a sleek elderly man whom he knew to be the 
great apostle Carson, one of the shining lights of the Mormon Church. 


Just forward of the car his detachment of recruits were in there was 
Vou. XI. N. 8.—No. 3. 19 
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a car-load of emigrants bound for Utah, in charge of the apostle. 
Could it be that the young lady was a lamb, a choice one of the flock, 
and so reserved especially for the Pullman sleeper? Eugene Spencer 
could hardly believe that, and so determined to find out for himself. 
Advancing towards her, she recognized him with a start of gratified 
surprise. ‘Are you going to Salt Lake City?” he asked, politely, as 
the apostle, not thinking three was company, moved off. 

“Yes,” she answered ; “I am on my way there to join my father. 
Do you know anything of the place? And can you tell me anything 
of my father, Philip Armistead? Dr. Carson, the gentleman wlio has 
just left, is going there, and says he knows papa well.” 

“No; I have never had the pleasure of meeting him. In fact, I 
know but few people in the city. I am stationed at the fort just out- 
side of the town, and am taking a detachment of recruits there now. 
But does not Dr. Carson, as you named him, know enough of your 
father to tell you of him? He is an apostle of the Mormon Church, 
* and has lived there many years, and ought to know every one. He has 
even now a car-full of Mormon emigrants, converts to his religion, on 
this train. But what is the matter?” he asked in surprise, as he noticed 
an apparent confusion and distress on her face. 

“ Does that man, Dr. Carson, belong tothe Mormon Church ?” she 
asked, in a tone of mingled alarm and horror. 

“ Why, yes,” a pause. “ He is oneof their leading men. Did you 
not know that?” 

When she had recovered from her amazement she told him that the 
doctor had said he knew her father well, would take her to him, spoke 
of the Mormons as though he detested and abhorred them, and made 
himself as plainly agreeable as he could. Lieutenant Eugene lost no 
time in setting her straight as regarded the Mormon’s position and the 
lies he had evidently told her, and wound up by offering his services in 
any way she could command him in taking her to her father. That 
was the commencement of the acquaintanceship which, during the many 
conversations of the day and the day following, ripened into a friend- 
ship which seemed to both of them to have existed for years. Of all 
places, a long ride on a railroad train or a steamer will bring together 
strangers between whom friendships of a lasting nature are quickest 
made and where chance acquaintances become warm friends, and though 
the apostle returned a number of times to break off the one he saw so 
plainly ripening, he was received with so much disfavor by both that 
he was glad to take himself out of the car for good. Our young couple 
were no exception to the general rule, and confidence begetting confi- 
dence, the train had not reached Ogden before they each knew the 
general history of the other’s life. He beguiled the time for her in 
addition in telling her about his country, and especially the beautiful 
valley they were both going to, then of his profession and his duties, 
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while she in turn described to him the many sights she had seen abroad 
and the home-life in England. Time passed quickly, and the warm 
friendship was too rudely interrupted by the coming in of the apostle 
at the close of the second day, as the train was nearing Ogden. There 
was a smile of satisfaction and a look of triuniph as he handed Rose a 
telegram, saying, “I have just heard from your father. I telegraphed 
him yesterday from Sidney, and here is his answer.” 


“Sait Lake City.—Miss Rose Armistead, U. P. train No. 4, 
care of Dr. Carson. Overjoyed at your coming. Will be at depot to 
meet you if possible. If not, trust to Dr. Carson, who is my friend 
and will care for you. (Signed) Pait1p ARMISTEAD.” 


Well, there was no help for it, and, notwithstanding her repugnance 
to him, Rose felt obliged to submit herself to a certain extent to the 
apostle’s direction. Eugene made a graceful submission, but felt in- 
stinctively more than ever that something was wrong. He said as 
much to her, and to make sure that he could be of assistance in case 
she needed it, he gave his address, and obtained from her a promise to 
let him know of her safety and whereabouts. With that he had to 
content himself. At the depot in the city her father did not appear, 
and the apostle, giving her no time to see him, hurried her into a car- 
riage and away as quickly as he could, undoubtedly apprehending some 
interruption to his plans. But Eugene had all his attention taken up 
in getting his detachment and all his traps safely off the cars and into 
the wagons waiting to convey them out to the fort. After a short 
but earnest search for her he concluded that she had met her father, 
and that would be the end of his acquaintance. But busy himself as 
he would with his duties when he was back again in his old quarters, 
or trying to enjoy the companionship of his brother officers at the mess, 
he could not shake off the feeling of depression on his mind. In short, 
his mind and heart too were full of Rose, and after two days, hearing 
nothing of or from her, he became so restless and anxious that he re- 
solved to make a search for himself, to discover whether there was not 
something wrong about that telegram. On the morning of the third 
day he was just starting for the city when a corporal of his company 
approached him, leading a small boy, and saluting, said, “ Loot’nent, 
here’s a boy as has been inquirin’ for you, sir.” 

“ What is it, boy ?” Spencer asked. 

“ Here’s a note for you, if you be Capt’in Spencer.” 

“Not Captain, but Lieutenant Spencer, and the only one of that 
name here, so I think the note must be meant for me.” And taking it, 
Spencer opened it and read as follows: “ If Captain Spencer is a friend 
of Miss Rose Armistead’s he can be of assistance to that young lady, 
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who is kept a prisoner in Salt Lake City, by following the boy who 
delivers this note to him.” 

There was no date or signature, and reading it again with a puzzled 
look, he turned to the boy and asked, “ Who gave you this note?” 

“Sister Anna Carson gave it to me about nine o’clock this morning, 
and said I was to be sure and find you out and give it to you, and that 
you was to follow me back. She wants to see you.” 

The boy appeared honest and truthful, and after further questioning 
Eugene made up his mind that he was really needed, though the boy 
knew nothing of Rose. Still the name,—Sister Anna Carson. She 
must be a wife of the apostle and working with him. This might be 
some trick to get him in trouble, or worse yet, to get Rose in trouble. 
But one thing seemed sure, and that was, that Rose was really in need 
of assistance now; that she was in trouble; and he resolved to go with 
the boy and find out where she was and how situated. So making the 
boy get up in the buggy with him, he rapidly drove into the city, the 
boy pointing the way to the house he was to go to, and soon came to a 
little millinery shop on one of the principal streets. He went on down 
the street, put his horse up at a livery, and then came back on foot to 
the store, to which the boy had already preceded him. Walking boldly 
in, he saw that the only occupant of the shop was a woman of middle 
age, on whose face were plainly stamped lines of disappointment and 
care. 

“This is Capt’in Spencer, Sister Anna,” said the boy. 

She courtesied to him, and he, bowing, said he had followed the boy 
in obedience to the request in the note, and asked if she could tell him 
of the whereabouts of Miss Armistead. She studied his face for an 
instant, and then motioning the boy to stay in the shop, she led the way 
to a back room, where she soon put Spencer in possession of the follow- 
ing facts. Rose was in trouble and sorely needed help. It seems that 
the saint-like apostle, not content with four wives, of whom Sister Anna 
was No. 1, had been so smitten with Rose that he determined to take a 
fifth one in her person, and against her will. She, confiding to his care 
by direction of the telegram, had been taken that night of her arrival 
to Sister Anna’s house, and there locked in an upper room, from whence 
there had been no escape. The next day he obtained the consent 
of the President of the Church to take to himself another wife, and 
then, making his villainy known to her, told her he did not know her 
father, but that if she would marry him he would help her find him ; that 
he loved her and was able to give her a good establishment, and that he 
would take care her father was well provided for also. He entreated 
and implored alike, but finding all of no use with her he threw off all 

disguise, told her how entirely she was in his power, and that she was 
to be his wife in another day whether she would or no. She then 
entreated him in turn, but of no use, and then she appealed to Sister 
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Anna, who, overcome by the girl’s beautiful face and innocence, after 
the apostle had left, determined to save her if possible. Doubtless there 
came over her a remembrance and wave of regret, as it is said all the 
Mormon women experience who have left better homes to become mem- 
bers of the detested religion, and the degradation she had gone through 
would be kept from Rose if in her power. So she told her she would 
help her, and then learning of her acquaintance with Spencer on the train, 
her plans were quickly made and acted on. Sister Anna told Spencer 
that the telegram received on the train was a forgery ; that Carson had 
telegraphed to a tool of his in Salt Lake City, in cipher, to send him 
instructions to take care of Rose in her father’s name. She had never 
heard of Armistead, neither had Carson, and the only way she could 
help her was by letting him know her condition, and take charge of the 
rest. She also made known to him the apostle’s plan for the marriage 
that night, and gave him the address of the house the poor girl was con- 
fined in, and all of the particulars of the time of ceremony, the details, 
ete., necessary to guide him in his attempt to rescue. Hastily thanking 
her, the young man, much excited, returned immediately to the fort, 
and seeking out his bosom friend, Captain Jack Seymour, he told him 
the entire history of his acquaintanceship, and all he knew of Rose, etc., 
and then of her present plight, and his determination to rescue her at 
any cost. Captain Jack most heartily agreed with him that matters 
looked serious, and that she must be saved from the clutches of the vil- 
lainous apostle. It would not do to go tohim; they could not find him 
now, and if they waited till the ceremony, he would not give her up; 
they could not either go to the place where she was confined and bring 
her away by force. They would be unable to get in without rendering 
themselves liable to arrest by the city police. No, whatever they did 
must be brought around by strategy, and so quietly that no one would 
have any idea of it till it was over. If once she could be brought to 
the fort she would be safe; but to take her to any place within the 
Mormon dominions would subject her at once to the tender mercies of 
the apostle. After discussing the matter a short time, the two young 
men decided on their plan of action, and at once set about carrying it out. 
A carriage with two strong and fast horses was engaged, and kept in 
the corral till evening ; and Captain Jack sent out for his first sergeant, 
a grizzled old honest veteran in whom he had perfect reliance. A long 
and secret consultation between Seymour, Spencer, and the sergeant re- 
sulted that evening in a half-dozen men in citizen clothing leaving the 
post quietly, shortly after the evening gun had sounded the close of day. 
Strange to say they all belonged to Captain Jack’s company, and no one 
would have recognized them as the best and strongest men he had, so 
quiet and unostentatious were they. They were on foot, and slowly 
strolled citywards, and once there, in the direction of the Tabernacle. 
An bour later a carriage and pair of swift horses set out. In the car- 
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riage were our two friends, also in civilian clothes, Spencer driving ; 
and as they rode slowly past the apostle’s house, no one in the crowd 
gathered outside could have suspected the errand they were upon. As 
though out of curiosity, they stopped a little way from the house to 
watch what was going on. Soon the front door was opened, and a flood 
of light from the inside revealed four men bearing a burden, evidently 
a woman’s form, the face of which was concealed by a veil. It seemed 
unconscious, but Spencer’s heart gave a bound, and his companion had 
to lay a restraining hand on him to prevent his jumping from the car- 
riage and attempting a rescue at once. “ Keep quiet a little while, old 
man,” he said, “and we’ll bring it around all right.” Behind the men 
came four women, the apostle’s wives; and last of all came the Rev. 
Carson himself, arm-in-arm with one of the high dignitaries of the 
Church. They placed the apparently unconscious form within a car- 
riage, and then got in carriages themselves. 

“That is her, I am sure,” said Spencer, with a muttered curse. 

“ Quick, then, old fellow,”. said his companion ; “ let us lose no time 
now. Drive to the corner beyond the Tabernacle, and under that old 
unused house we’ll find Glennon.” 

They did so at once, and stepping out of the carriage in the shadow 
of the old house, gave the reins over to the trusty Glennon, with orders 
to drive in a few minutes close to the Tabernacle entrance, and keep a 
bright lookout for either of them, and as soon as in the carriage to drive 
with all haste to the fort. 

They then proceeded quickly on foot to the entrance of the strange 
mushroom-looking building which the Mormons called their Tabernacle. 
This is surrounded by a large inclosure with a high fence, and it was 
just as they reached the gate-way that the carriages from the apostle’s 
house drove up. They could see by the light from the inside of the 
huge building that the inclosure was well filled with saints and their 
wives, and the building also. They had all come to witness the mar- 
riage to his fifth wife of the gifted apostle who was spoken of as the 
elected one to fill the shoes of the President of the Church when he had 
passed away. No time could be lost. A quick glance around showed 
him a group of citizens near by. A few low spoken words to them, 
and then he and Eugene took their places right at the very entrance 
itself. The four men and the apostle got out first, and then proceeded 
to the next carriage, where two of the women were. Opening the door, 
they were evidently in some confusion over something, and the apostle 
himself could be seen to partially get in, and then come out, bearing 
an unconscious form in his arms. He started for the Tabernacle ; at 
the same moment the crowd closed in around him. “ She’s fainted,” 
said some one; “ Ain’t she pretty?” called another ; and in the con- 
fusion made by the five strangers in civilian clothing the apostle was 
brought to a momentary stop. The next instant he found himself 
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sprawling on the ground, skillfully tripped up by some one, and a half- 
dozen men lying and falling over him. Some one had snatched his 
burden as he fell, and as he caught up the fair form in his arms, called 
out to give way and let her have a breath of air. Two or three of the 
civilian strangers seemed to make a lane for him as he rushed out car- 
rying his burden with him, and just outside the entrance was a strange 
carriage with the door open. It was but a moment before Eugene had 
placed his burden inside and jumped in himself, and the door closing, 
the carriage rapidly drove down the street at a rate that precluded any 
following it successfully that night. It soon disappeared in the dark- 
ness. In the mean time the irate apostle, struggling to regain his 
breath and his feet also, suspected the trick, and shouting at the top of 
his voice, “Seize him; he is a Gentile!” suddenly had his windpipe 
squeezed by Captain Jack, who found it necessary to shut his alarm for 
as long a time as he dared. Ina moment the entire crowd was in an 
uproar, and thé people came running out of the Tabernacle to find out 
what the matter was. Those nearest the gate-way, on recovering their 
surprise, made a rush for the mass of struggling men on the ground, 
and to rescue their beloved apostle. But the blows of the five stalwart 
soldiers in citizen dress, who had got up first and stood in a row across 
the gate-way, stopped the crowd and sent them panic-stricken to the 
other side. This moment was the opportunity seized by Captain Jack, 
who, letting go of the apostle’s windpipe, called out, “Step out, men, 
and get away ; it is all right now;” and setting the example by rushing 
out, they all followed, and in a few moments they had scattered, and, 
under cover of darkness, were lost to their pursuers when the latter had 
so far recovered as to be able to make a chase with some degree of sense 
about it. But it was all useless. The rattle of the carriage-wheels 
rolling furiously down the street had died away in the distance, and the 
soldiers and Captain Jack had taken different ways, only to gather in 
an hour more in safety at the fort, where Eugene with Rose had been 
driven by the faithful Glennon. The attack was so well planned that 
there was nothing for the angry and excited Mormons to do but dis- 
perse ; while the apostle Carson, a far sadder and wiser man, after being 
condoled with by his intimate friend, the First President, went to one 
of his four homes to make its inmate’s life miserable by his presence. 
Eugene brought Rose, who during the ride recovered from her faint, to 
the house of the commanding officer, and quickly telling the story of 
his meeting her, her adventure and the rescue, to the colonel’s wife and 
the colonel also, they at once threw open their house and hearts to the 
lonely girl. For the first time for weeks she found the affection they 
lavished on her, after knowing her better, to be what she had wished 
for somuch. The high-spirited and generous commandant at once took 
steps to not only keep his charge, but to bring charges against the 
apostle Carson so vigorously, that the latter was obliged to go out on 
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another missionary tour before long. Ina few days Rose had recovered 
sufficiently to tell her new-found friends all her history, and the colonel 
at once telegraphing to S& William Hanscom, had the day after a cable- 
gram from that gentleman himself, that brought the color back to Rose’s 
cheeks and the happy light to her eyes. The cable had told her that 
her father was in California, alive and well, and would at once com- 
municate with her. Another wait of two or three days and a letter 
came in the well-known and beloved handwriting, and from that time 
on her life was made happy again, with no shadows to mar it. Philip 
wrote her that two days before she had reached Salt Lake City he had 
received word of her mother’s death in California, and had been obliged 
to go on there and verify it. He gladly found it was true, and was re- 
turning to meet her when he was arrested on a charge brought against 
him by one Carson, of Salt Lake City, who had telegraphed to hold 
him till he, Carson, should arrive to prosecute him. Of course Carson 
never arrived, and Philip was released. The charge had been trumped 
up to detain him till after Rosie had been wedded, and had it not been 
for Eugene’s spirited rescue would have succeeded. 

There is but little more to tell. Philip arrived in a few days more, 
and the colonel and his wife had become so attached to Rose, and were 
so loth to let her go, that they prevailed on Philip to stay with them 
for a time. Of course Eugene Spencer did not let the grass grow 
under his feet during this time. Philip brought word with him of the 
death of his elder brother and his own succession to the baronetcy, and 
that they would be obliged to go back to England. After a stay of 
another week in the lovely valley they departed for the old country ; 
but though Eugene had not spoken of his love to her, still there seemed 
to exist a knowledge between them that it was known and returned. 

* * * * * .* * * 


Nearly two years after the events just recorded, a happy wedding 
party gathered in a fine old English mansion. Sir Philip Armistead 
was now the owner and heir to all the vast Armistead estates, his father 
having died a year previous. Among the company was Sir William 
and Lady Bella Hanscom, and a white-haired colonel of the United 
States army, with his wife. It was no other than the genial and brave 
old commandant of Fort Douglas, now retired. And the bridegroom 
and his best man were a lieutenant and captain whom we have met 
before. But the bride. Lovely as Rose Armistead was when we saw 
her before, can this radiant and happy woman be she? We leave all 
that to the imagination of the reader, feeling sure that he cannot go 
astray in knowing the principal personages of the ceremony. 


W. R. Haminron, 
Lieutenant Fifth Artillery. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL Fox, a veteran of the Civil War, will be re- 
membered by many as the author of a paper in the Century Magazine 
entitled “The Chances of being hit in Battle,” which was a revelation 
to many persons, even to some who had smelt powder. 

Colonel Fox is now publishing, in a very handsome volume of six 
hundred pages, royal quarto, an “ Account of Regimental Losses in the 
American Civil War, 1861-65.” In common with many others, we 
have been furnished with some advance or specimen sheets. The title 
seems a little misleading, for this quite monumental publication deals 
not only with the army, but with the navy; and not only with the 
Union land and sea forces, but with those of the Confederacy. Then 
there are the deaths in military prisons, percentage of death from 
wounds, proportion of wounded to killed, loss of officers, and propor- 
tion of loss to that of enlisted men; Union generals killed; loss of 
surgeons, quartermasters, and chaplains; number of deaths in each 
arm of the service ; losses in the regular army, by regiments, and the 
aggregate of deaths during the war, with classified causes. The age, 
height, and weight of American soldiers, with other anthropological 
statistics; the strength of the army at various dates; the number of 
men furnished by each State, ete. 

With a view to comparison, the percentage of loss (killed, wounded, 
and missing) is given in the case of the charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava,—36.7 per cent.,—and the heaviest loss in the German 
army during the Franco-Prussian War, which was that suffered by the 
Sixteenth Infantry (Third Westphalian), at Mars La Tour,—49.4 per 
cent. A list of no less than twenty-three Union regiments is given in 
which the percentage of loss was over 50 per cent. in a single battle. 
This list is headed by the Forty-ninth Pennsylvania of the Sixth 
Corps, the loss of which at Spotsylvania was 57.3 per cent. 

An interesting list is given of infantry regiments which lost sixteen 
or more officers killed during the war, beginning with the Sixty-first 
Pennsylvania, of Getty’s division, of the Sixth Corps, which had nine- 
teen officers killed ; seven regiments had eighteen officers killed ; four 
had seventeen killed, and seven regiments lost sixteen officers each. 

Another list gives the number of officers of infantry regiments 
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killed in any one engagement, when the number was eight or more. 
Here the Seventh New Hampshire leads, with eleven officers killed in 
the assault on Fort Wagner. Four regiments had nine officers killed 
in a single battle; six regiments had eight officers killed in one engage- 
ment. 


In July of last year several small steamers left England for the 
mouth of the Yenisei, loaded with railroad iron and materials, and suc- 
cessfully accomplished the voyage, which had only been attempted once 
before. The small craft were intended to remain for use upon the great 
river while the larger ones returned, having discharged their material 
for the great trans-Siberian railroad at the mouth of the river. As 
the experiment has resulted successfully, and as the cost of transpor- 
tation is immensely less than by land, it is probable that, unless war 
intervenes, a considerable industry will be established in conveying 
English iron to the far interior of Siberia. 

The work of the trans-Siberian railroad, to which we have before 
alluded, goes steadily on, and the engineers have found in the section 
between Omsk and the Obi River much more favorable grades than 
those laid down in the original survey. 

.A contemporary, from which we translate freely, says, “In the 
section between Tchelabinsk and Omsk most of the bridges are built. 
They are of wood. A telegraph line is under way, and two hundred 
and forty versts are already finished. The embankments are made for 
over a thousand versts, being finished nearly a year in advance of the 
estimated time. This is said to be caused by the fact that the work is 
done without contracts. The fears that workmen would not be found 
in sufficient number have not been realized ; in fact, more hands were 
offered than could be advantageously employed, although few came 
from other governments than those through which the line passed. 
And the way of it seems curiously in contrast to our ways, for heads 
of families came, with wives and children, and all went to work, 
so that in a space of eight hundred versts forty-three thousand workers 
of all sexes and ages were employed. These people arrived with all 
their belongings and built camps along the course of the work, some 
even sleeping in their ¢é/égas, or carts. Great loss of time in going and 
coming was thus avoided, and work went on very steadily. Most of 
the families brought their horses, which lived on the grass and hay of 
the country and were employed in hauling. Wheelbarrows were sel- 
dom used, the country carts serving instead. As a rule the men used 
picks and shovels, and the women and children managed the carts. In 
spite of the unsanitary conditions when forty-three thousand Siberians 
were gathered together, the sickness among them was slight. The 
authorities at first offered to build wooden barracks for these people, 
and in some cases did so, but they refused to occupy them because their 
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family life would thereby be broken up. It must be remembered that 
at the harvest season these people have always: been accustomed to 
leaving their permanent residences of logs and turf, and living under 
tents or some temporary cover.” 

The cases are not parallel, of course, but in reading this account of 
the great strategical and commercial chord which is stretching over the 
depths of farther Asia, the thought occurred to us as to the astonish- 
ment which the builders of our first Pacific railroad would have felt 
if the “ Reds” had come in to the number of forty-three thousand, with 
their traverses and ponies, “to help them build.” There would have 
been a good deal of scurry, no doubt, and hot riding of couriers for 
“more troops.” But then the Siberians are a very different race of 


people. 


Our astonishment does not decrease when we realize that this trans- 
Siberian railroad is the longest railway in the world ; that it will “ open 
up a greater extent of undeveloped country than is included in the en- 
tire continent of Europe, and that engineering difficulties of a peculiar 
kind are to be overcome in its construction.” 

“Siberia,” says an article in the Engineering Magazine, “is a 
country of large rivers, and some of them present especial obstacles to 
bridge construction. Most of them run from south to north, the result 
being that the ice breaks up first in their upper waters. Ice-gorges 
and heavy, long-continued spring floods are the rule, while the great 
weight and thickness of the ice make necessary the reduction to a 
minimum of the obstructions to the water-way, so that few piers and 
long spans will be the rule in these structures. . . . Among the great 
bridges will be those over the Ishim, 700 feet in length; the Tobol, 
1400 feet ; the Irtish, 2100 feet ; the Obi, 2800 feet ; and the Yenisei, 
the longest of all, with fourteen spans of 350 feet. All these will be 
of iron or steel, but for the smaller streams many bridges will be built 
of wood, generally of the Howe truss pattern.” 

Most of the iron will be made in the empire. The amount brought 
by the English vessels to the mouth of the Yenisei would not be a 
flea-bite, so to speak, in such a construction. It was only brought as 
part of a cargo, to see whether the thing were possible. 


It seems a great shame to our country and to our legislation that the 
coast-line fisheries, on the Atlantic at least, are permitted to be ruined 
by a comparatively small class, which, by elaborate apparatus and fast 
steam-vessels, destroy, by myriads, not only the shoals of fish which are 
worthless as food for man, but the fish which are good to eat, and which 
follow the shoals for food. All are taken together, and all together go 
to make fish-oil and compost for manure. There is another class of 
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fish-pirates who, by means of stake-nets, pounds, and weirs, catch every- 
thing which comes, and who are only less offensive. Surely the general 
government with proper legislation could stop this business if once the 
true facts could be brought before Congress. A contemporary says, 
“‘ Certain gentlemen who have for years had more or less to do with the 
fisheries of the nation have decided that the time has come to begin a 
systematic work for the preservation of the food fishes on the Atlantic 
coast.” The object appears to be to put down the pound and weir fish- 
ing especially, and for that purpose to draw up some form of conclusion 
regarding the subject for presentation to Congress. But any one who 
has seen the “‘ menhaden fishermen,” so called, at their work of destruc- 
tion, may hope that they will be included in any act which is intended 
to preserve weak-fish, bluefish, striped bass, and common mackerel. 
The contemporary goes on to say,— 

“ A scientific discovery relating to the habits of menhaden, mackerel, 
and some other fish has made the projectors of the coming Congress 
outspoken on the need of checking trap-fishing. One of the secrets of 
preserving all animal life of whatsoever kind is by looking out for the 
small fry. It is evidently futile to hope for the preservation of our 
food fish, say, unless we are able to compass the evils which destroy the 
spawn of such of those fish as deposit their eggs in the waters of the 
Atlantic coast. The young must be zealously guarded. A young fish 
is as much the father of a well-developed food fish as the boy is 
father of the man. But the question where the commoner food fishes, 
like the mackerel, deposit their eggs, has not been one that the fishermen 
have been able to readily and surely answer. Consequently no one has 
been found who could argue against the traps as a cause of the disap- 
pearance of these fish except on the ground that in former times fish had 
been more plenty than they have lately been. But the secret, it is said, 
has been revealed. Careful investigation has shown that the mackerel 
is one of the fishes that spawn in shallow water, like the striped bass. 
The investigators, therefore, claim that the lesson for all fishermen is 
clear. Trap fishermen and hook-and-liners certainly have much to 
ponder, and something decided to do, if the report of the discovery is 
to be relied upon. No recalcitrant trap-man lives who will not see the 
harm of traps if any large number of fish require shallow water for 

‘breeding. It is particularly interesting, too, that the menhaden is one 
of those fishes which spawn inshore, and it is easily seen that if the 
traps have caused their absence from the New England coast in the past, 
the menhaden fishermen, who are usually numbered among the friends 
of the trap system, have been for years seriously harassing their own 
prosperity. If the Fish Congress can convince the trap-men all around 
of the truth of the reported discovery, it may be predicted almost that 
the day of trap-fishing will be over without the interposition of Con- 
gress.” 
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The construction of the German permanent camp at Malmédy, in 
Rhenish Prussia, and very near the Belgian frontier, naturally causes 
much speculation among politicians and military men, and much anxiety 
among the Belgians as a people. This great camp is intended to be the 
point of concentration for no less than eight army corps, the battalions 
of which are stationed at Cologne, Coblenz, and Treves. The Inde- 
pendence Belge had a map, and an article descriptive of the camp, and 
says that practice with arms of precision necessitates the camp being 
laid out in the form of a polygon, every side of which measures three 
miles. This is to avoid the danger of injury to ordinary passers-by. 
Besides this, great plains are required for the manceuvres of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry. The land in that region is of little value, which 
may have had some influence in the selection; but strategic reasons 
must have had full weight in the selection. 

The Belgian journal was of opinion that Germany had no intention 
of using such a position to violate Belgian neutrality, and that, if such 
a violation did occur, it would be impossible for that nation to resist 
such a German force as would pass over their territory. The Jnde- 
pendence Belge has more confidence in France, as to violation of neutral 
territory, as a French army in coming north would be isolated while 
marching through Belgium to the eastern frontier of Germany. No 
doubt if the war comes (which is supposed to be coming every season), 
Germany and France will lightly regard the neutral state, if military 
necessity causes them to use her roads. ‘The “ low country” has so often 
been the cock-pit of Europe that it may well happen again, and battles 
in which Belgians have no immediate or declared interest may come to 
be fought on her soil again. Belgium is a parvenu, and really neither 
French nor Dutch. When the kingdom was established some fifty 
years ago, Great Britain guaranteed its independence and inviolability. 
But circumstances have altered very much in half a century. Any sort 
of an army corps which England might land—say at Ostend or Ant- 
werp—would require to be followed very rapidly by another to keep the 
first from being “gobbled up” by the heavy and thoroughly equipped 
masses which they undertook to order off their “preserves,” or ter- 
ritory under their protection. Ironclads are of little use in such a case. 
It would probably be a matter which would result in Belgium having 
to submit to the inevitable,—just as brave little Denmark did in 1864. 
“Corporations have no consciences,” and diplomacy still less; and 
military commanders once in the field will not be likely to be deterred 
by protests from finding the shortest road to their object. 


A correspondent of the Evening Telegraph, of Philadelphia, writes,— 
“The Berlin Tageblatt has been making an interesting calculation 
as to the amount of precious metal the principal officers of the German 
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army must trundle about with them on dress days. This is induced 
by the recent publication of the Prussian army-list. No other officers 
in the world have their breasts so covered up with decorations. There 
would be overpowering dazzle if the members of the Imperial head- 
quarters in Berlin (two generals, five colonels, and two majors) were 
to march out in all their aggregated stock of jewelry. These nine im- 
portant gentlemen hold two hundred and nineteen decorations, of which 
number General von Hahnke alone possesses forty-four. The nine men 
together would bear on their breasts on festal days twenty-two pounds 
of fine metal. Among these two hundred and nineteen orders there 
is, however, not a single ‘Black Eagle.’ There are seven of these 
much-prized orders held by the former adjutants of Emperors Fred- 
erick and William I. Twenty-one of this old guard are still on the 
army-list. Besides the ‘Black Eagles,’ there are distributed among 
these twenty-one men fifteen Prussian Grand Crosses and about two 
dozen ‘ Orders of the First Class.’ Orders of these three kinds must 
be worn with a broad ribbon. For each decoration about one and a 
half yards of silk is necessary, so that the old adjutants of the dead 
emperors would consume in their exterior adornment seventy yards of 
ribbon, or about the height of a respectable church-steeple. Fourteen 
of the high insignia held by the adjutants are set in brilliants. General 
von Albedyll has three orders of this kind which are worth at least 
three thousand dollars. The German ambassador at Vienna, who is 
ranked among the adjutants, is distinguished from his brother officers 
by possessing a picture of the Shah of Persia set in brilliants. 

“ There are several ‘three-dozen men’ in the list,—Prince Anton 
Radziwill has thirty-nine decorations, Count Lehndorf forty-one, 
Count von Goltz thirty-seven, Count Herbert Bismarck thirty-nine. 
Chancellor von Caprivi has, indeed, but thirty-four, but these include 
the Chinese ‘Double Dragon,’ the Japanese ‘ Rising Sun,’ and the 
Siamese ‘White Elephant.’ ‘ Four-dozen men’ are extremely rare. 
There are only to be named Lieutenant-General Count von Perponcher- 
Sedinitzky with forty-eight and the Count Zu Eulenburg with fifty- 


five.” 


Bret Harte has an effective passage in one of his late stories of a 
young Confederate officer who is instantly killed by a fragment of 
shell during a charge, to be carried on, still upright in the saddle, to 
fall upon the very gun in the battery which had killed him: “ Within 
a few feet of it the horse swerved before a brandished rammer, and, 
striking the cheeks of the gun-carriage, pitched his inanimate rider 
across the gun. The hot blood of the dead man smoked on the hotter 
brass with the reek of the shambles, and bespattered the hand of the 
gunner, who still mechanically served the vent. As they lifted the 
dead body down the order came to ‘ cease firing.’ ” 
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That touch of the gunner serving vent under the circumstances is 
good. We remember a case, in the days of muzzle-loaders, where 
rapid fire was going on, when the vent-server raised his thumb, a pre- 
mature explosion occurred, and one loader lost his right arm and the 
other his left. 

‘Why didn’t you serve vent?” shouted the officer of the battery. 

“Tf you please, sir, my thumb-stall burnt through, and I couldn’t 
stand it.” . 

“ Burnt h——! You must stop vent if it burns your thumb of!” 

That was a little unreasonable: but the fellow might have taken 
his cap—pro tem.—as a thumb-stall. However, that is an old-world 
story, for this is the day of breech-loaders, and thumb-stalls are no 
more. A little reminiscence occurred to the writer, in connection with 
battle-scenes, upon reading this passage of Mr. Bret Harte’s, which 
might be made the subject of a story, by one skillful with the pen. 

Quite early on the morning of the day following the capture of Fort 
Fisher the writer accompanied Commodore Radford, of the “New 
Tronsides,” in a visit to the fort, to see the state of things in a captured 
place, immediately after fighting was done. One of our first objects 
was to climb to the battery at the northeast angle, whence a very dan- 
gerous piece had made itself felt, and upon which most of our power- 
ful battery of eleven-inch guns had been concentrated until it was 
silenced. On arriving we found the piece—a very large and handsome 
one—fresh from England, and with the broad arrow on it, cocked up 
in the air with the hard-wood polished carriage capsized to an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. Under the muzzle, on the outside of the 
great earth-work, some signal-men had a little fire, and were quietly 
making their coffee, but no one else was moving just about there. As 
we stood on this mound, forty feet or more above the surface, the scene 
was a striking one. The day was fine and the sea smooth, and to sea- 
ward lay the great fleet that had vomited shell and flame for so many 
hours, now peacefully repairing damages. On the great space to the 
north were lying many bodies, and the burying-parties were just be- 
ginning to move among them. Turning south and west we had under 
our view the immense enceinte of the fortification, full of broken arms, 
débris of all sorts, and straggling men, in all of which confusion could 
be seen squads of soldiers, who were “straightening things up.” In 
the foreground, from our point of view, was the great crater, still 
smoking, where the Confederate magazine had blown up. This hap- 
pened about seven o’clock in the morning, eight hours after the capture 
of the place, and about two hours before we got there. In the excited 
state people were in at that time all sorts of reports were current about 
“secret” wires and other nonsense. It was no doubt due to stragylers 
and marauders, who paid the penalty with their lives, while sacrificing 
many more worthy men. 
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Turning to leave the site from which we had viewed this scene, two 
things attracted attention. There were several dead men in the huge 
embrasure required for such a gun, which had been the object of so 
much fire. The sides and walls had been made of heavy plank, much 
of which had been torn up by shell. But against an uninjured side 
had been driven the head of a singularly handsome man. His profile 
lay like a bas-relief in wax against the background of the powder- 
burned plank, perfectly peaceful in expression, with the long black 
moustache curling still, in the most natural way. Although one side 
of the head and face was crushed like an egg-shell, there was absolutely 
no damage whatever to the side exposed to view. 

Close by this gruesome sight we saw a hand emerging from the 
sand,—a hand small and delicate enough to bea woman’s. The person 
to whom it belonged had probably been killed and buried in the sand 
by the same shell. But what particularly attracted attention was the 
fact that the hand was gloved very neatly, the glove being of knitted 
silk, tied at the wrist with a silken string and delicate tassels, just such 
as some girl would make for a brother or a sweetheart who had “ gone 
to the war.” Time pressed, and. we went away, leaving many such 
things for the burial-parties to dispose of ; but the small hand, evidently 
that of a mere lad, pointing to the sky, out of the ground, often recurs 
to us, after the lapse of many years, and we have wondered whether 
the person who made that dainty glove ever knew the exact’ fate of the 
one upon whom it was bestowed. 


There was a great explosion from the powder-boat at Fort Fisher, 
which was gallantly carried out, but did no real damage. There is 
probably no explosion on record which did so much damage as that at 
Santandér. The culpability seems about equally divided between the 
shippers of explosives and the steamship company which received them 
and brought them up to the quay of a busy town. James Payne com- 
ments upon the matter in his quaint way: “The great Dr. Johnson 
was not partial toa maritime life. He said that being on shipboard 
was as bad as being in prison, with worse company, and the chance of 
being drowned. But even this picture of nautical existence sinks into 
insignificance compared with the dangers to which those who make their 
business in great waters are nowadays exposed. A berth on board a 
fire-ship used to be thought a little hazardous, but on board the ill-fated 
vessel which blew up at Santandér, and half Santandér with it, were, 
we read, no less than fifty tons of dynamite, a cargo of candles, oil, and 
spirits, and twelve tons of sulphuric acid. It is probable that only a 
few of those who sailed in her were aware of what she carried, or they 
would scarcely have enjoyed their after-dinner pipe.” 

In fact, the amount of explosive force contained in most magazines 
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which have “gone up,” or in such vessels as the “ Louisiana,” which 
Rhind and his comrades carried in under Fort Fisher, are “ trifles” 
compared with that at Santandér. 

Many persons who have read of this terrible affair may have been 
at a loss to know what such an amount of explosives was doing in such 
a town, tucked away in the bight of the Bay of Biscay. It was, no 
doubt, brought there for use in the extensive mining operations carried 
on for red hematite, which is largely shipped from both Santandér and 
Bilbao. The writer once passed a few hours in the picturesque town, 
which has many historical associations, as has the whole province of As- 
turias. There were sevéral very ancient, truly Gothic buildings,—eccle- 
siastical, of course,—and the balconies of wood before each row of win- 
dows, in the tall houses, with narrow streets, were calculated to spread 
the flames caused by the explosion. Since we were there a new and 
handsome town has risen round the old one, but it, too, had its share 
in the destruction. 

The quay has been greatly enlarged and the very well-protected har- 
bor much improved since the time of the writer’s visit, when the rush- 
ing streams which carried down so much débris had somewhat impaired 
the water-way. What particularly struck the visitor at that time in 
the life of the busy port were the costumes of the seamen, fishermen, 
and the numerous women who were employed as porters, very different 
from that of the same class in Southern Spain. 


It is to be supposed that the public like the present style of record- 
ing trial trips of new war-vessels and “ record-breaking” voyages 
of passenger steamers, or the newspapers would not give them to us in 
the form they usually do. 

Then, too, the references, in head-lines, to “the Ocean’s Mystery,” 
if a vessel does not turn up, and to “Grim Old Ocean still holding 
the secret of non-appearance,” are becoming a little wearisome. Every 
quarter-boat, picked up adrift, is a “ life-boat which witnessed the life- 
throes of the wrecked,” and soon. But there is nothing which gives 
freer scope for adjectives than a trial of a new man-of-war. “ An ocean 
greyhound” is the favorite reporter’s term for the vessel on trial, as if 
greyhounds habitually coursed the salt seas. Allusions to Neptune’s 
car, the Nereides, Tritons, and Sea-horses appear to have gone out of 
date with those to barracoutas and dolphins. “Shooting through 
space” is a common achievement of our new cruisers, according to the 
newspapers. How much more dignified and satisfactory it would be 
if the reports in the daily journals contained the simple facts as regards 
speed and performance, and did not cause those who are really in- 
terested in such matters to wade through a lot of stuff to arrive at the 


main points. Then, too, one would not think that the country at large 
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would care very much for the single opinions of Commander Trun- 
nion, Lieutenant Taxonsheets, or Assistant Engineer Cutoff, on the new 
ship, but these are carefully gathered and given to the community, often 
much in advance of the official report. 


During all the silver discussion which went on in Washington the 
writer was often reminded of a period, some sixty years ago, when 
“ cart-wheel” dollars were not so depreciated, or despised, as they have 
been since. “ Big” dollars were not in very common circulation. There 
were plenty of subsidiary coins in the shape of “ quarters,” “ levies,” and 
“fips,” or “ fippences,” all with the Spanish pillars on them; and half- 
dollars of our own mints were common, but a good big silver dollar 
was not seen every day, when “ wild-cat” notes took their place with 
most people. Dear “Uncle William,” a venerable relative of a con- 
siderable number of boys and girls, had a way, on certain birthday 
occasions, on the Fourth of July, and at Christmas, of finding enough 
“big dollars” to put one under the plate of each young convive. Quite 
a little comedy was always enacted. Uncle William was so much sur- 
prised that Isaac, the black servant, had put them there; and we were 
all so surprised at finding them. We should have been very much 
disappointed if we had not done so, in point of fact. 

Dear Uncle William! I wonder if all people realize how their 
memory is kept green by boys and girls whom they have tipped ? 

Some persons may think that, in mentioning holidays, Thanksgiv- 
ing was unintentionally omitted. On the contrary, in the Middle 
States and the South there was no such holiday at that time. With 
all the States south of New England it came in — the time of the 
“Civil War,” unless we are greatly mistaken. 


As bicycle corps have been established in some armies, and recom- 
mended in others, it is well to pay some attention to the physical de- 
generation which may result from the practice. Apart from any injury 
resulting to the organs contained in the pelvis, the whole frame may be 
seriously affected. Sir Benjamin Richardson, the eminent London phy- 
sician, has been interviewed about bicycling. He expressed the opinion 
that the sport was decidedly injurious. The spine becomes almost an 
arch ; the chest-bone is then affected by the unnatural pressure, circu- 
lation is impaired, and no doubt the lungs are interfered with, too. In 
fact, there is hardly any possible evil effect it does not produce. The 
spectacle afforded by the average bicycle rider, as seen on our roads and 
streets, is sufficient to make any thinking person agree with Sir Benjamin. 

It would seem as if there was little use to introduce athletics into an 
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army if bicycles are to be used at the same time, for, like a corps de 
ballet, the people will run to legs principally. 


As a theory, the imposition of an income-tax is an ideal way of 
raising revenue. As an actual mode of providing government with 
means, it is a faulty one in the extreme. It leads to lying and false 
swearing, and is, therefore, immoral legislation. The honest people pay 
the tax, and those who choose to evade it do so with impunity. Other- 
wise it is to be remembered that it affords an opportunity for persons to 
pry into the private business of others, which is irritating and aggra- 
vating to the last degree. It was thought, a few years ago, that we had 
gotten rid, altogether, of a class of officials engaged in the collection of 
an odious tax,—and it would bea pity to have such a class revived and 
reinstated. In England, where such a tax is an established feature of 
their budget, they come down now, we believe, as low as eighty pounds 
per annum, or four hundred dollars, 

During, and for some time after, the Civil War, the army and navy 
had to bear their share of the income-tax, although they had their lives 
in their hands, fighting and enduring exposure which brought on disease, 
in order to make the country whole and prosperous. Their contribution 
to the income-tax was by no means doubtful, for the paymasters simply 
deducted the amount from the mensal pay; while the contractors and 
speculators (such as every war produces) made their thousands or mil- 
lions, as the case might be, and returned what incomes their consciences, 
blunted by their pursuits, might dictate. 


Some time ago Blackwood’s Magazine had an extremely interesting 
and suggestive article upon the “ United States in International Law,” 
upon which very important subject so many of our legal lights have 
written with great felicity. 

The United States, and, in fact, America, before the United States 
became a nation, were always factors in determining principles of inter- 
national law. In a review of the paper the Boston Advertiser draws 
attention to the fact that such questions were raised before the discovery 
of America, in determining the validity of the Papal bulls in authorizing 
discoveries and confirming titles, the authority of the Pope being then 
admitted to be paramount. From 1452 to 1492 most of the bulls were 
in favor of Portugal ; but the discovery of America, under the auspices 
of ‘Spain, opened the whole question of discovery rights: Subsequent 
to the discovery, America naturally became the genius for nearly two 
centuries in the settlement of international disputes; the political and 
religious rivalries of Spain, the discoverer, with those of England and 
France, interlopers and rival colonizers, resulted in bloody tragedies 
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ending at last in the settlement and determination of certain general 
principles which have never since been disputed. America, and the 
English, French, and Spanish colonies were the battle-ground. When, 
in 1783, the United States became a sovereign nation, there were three 
European nations—England, France, and Spain—pressing close upon 
them, and intricate and perplexing international problems demanded 
solution. The purchase of Louisiana and the acquisition of Florida 
happily settled two of the questions; but others remained for many 
years. These were the Oregon boundary, the North American fisheries, 
the Maine boundary, the right of search questions, as well as those 
which were settled by the Treaty of Washington, the Geneva arbitra- 
tion, and the Halifax commissions. In determining and definitely 
fixing principles of international law, no country has probably played 
such a part as Colonial America, and, later, the United States. 

“One of the especial points made in this valuable Blackwood’s 
article is that, more than any other nation in the world, the United States 
accepts the law of nations as an integral part of the law of the land. 
Her laws must not be interpreted contrary to the common principles 
and usages of nations or the general doctrines of international law. 
Courts, both Federal and State, are bound to take notice of the law of 
nations, and this law does not require to be proved as a matter of fact. 
The Supreme Court would undoubtedly hold any Federal or State law 
which is contrary to a well-established international rule to be ultra 
vires, while an act of the British Parliament would always ‘obtain no 
matter how much it might conflict with international law. 

“ On the other hand, the treaty obligations of the United States are 
subject to serious constitutional qualifications. The President may and 
must, through his diplomatic representatives, negotiate treaties ; but 
these are of no value until they are ratified by a Senate which may be 
at any time violently and hostilely partisan. For example, in 1867, at 
the solicitation of the American Administration, a treaty was made with 
Denmark for the annexation to the United States of Santa Cruz and 
St. Thomas ; but through the influence of Senator Sumner, who was 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and who was 
on bad terms with the Administration, the treaty was hung up for months 
in committee, and was finally rejected, to the disgust of Denmark. This 
case only illustrates the irresponsibility of the United States Executive 
Department in international matters, while at the same time the judicial 
department holds itself always amenable to settled principles of inter- 
national comity and law. There is something just a little anomalous in 
our system.” ; 


The Yacht spoke thus of the French President’s naval perform- 
ances at Toulon when the Russian fleet was there: “The presidential 
barge which M. Carnot used during his visit was a very handsome boat, 
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painted white, with ornamental gilt carvings. She was fitted to pull 
twenty oars, and these oars were white, richly decorated with gilt nau- 
tical emblems, mostly fish, in all sorts of fantastic shapes. The caustic 
wit of the Provengals has, in consequenee, named this craft the ‘ Bouilla- 
baisse.’ This is, indeed, true Provengal wit, and the name is sure to 
stick to the ‘ presidential embarkation’ as long as she lasts. 

“ But, in fact,” this writer goes on to say, “the oars are not used, 
as the prenidintial barge is always towed by a steam-launch. It is not 
so picturesque as the sweeping stroke of lusty oarsmen, but it is cer- 
tainly quicker, and thus conforms to the spirit of the age.” 

As we understand it, then, the oars of the “ Bouillabaisse” are sim- 
ply kept in the boat for the crew to toss, as a sign of honor. 

“The flag of the President is a square one, of the national colors ; 
and carries in the white and in the middle his initials embroidered in 
gold. This arrangement was not decided upon by the ruler himself. 
It is laid down in Article 15 of the Decree of May 20, 1885, in re- 
gard to the service in the fleets of the nation.” 

The .fact is, and is easily verified, that when the French tricolor 
was authorized it was ordered to be a square flag, with equal width for 
each division of the colors. But in the French naval flags, so far as 
we remember, the “ fly” of the flag was always larger than the others. 
And, to a sailor-man, the reason why the original regulation was ex- 
ceeded was this,—that the fly whipped out, and that allowance had to 


be made for that. Conversely, a small boy’s mother has a tuck put in 
his first breeches, so that they may be let out as he grows. If a signal- 
quartermaster in our own navy (in the days when we knew it) was 
allowed to make a new ensign, he would always make it too long in 
the fly, knowing how often he would have to repair the damages done 
by a stiff breeze. But the old seaman’s skillful work upon the seams 
made the flag last longer than one supplied upon requisition. 


A very wise man, who lived to a very great age, was once asked by 
the writer what special lesson he had learned in all those years. The 
answer was, “‘ Not much; except never to be cock-sure of anything.” 

This would be a good adage to impress upon many people ; espe- 
cially upon those who play games of chance. -The thought occurred 
to us when we read of the grand exposé in the gambling trials at Han- 
over, in which over a hundred officers of the German army, from the 
rank of major-general down, were involved. A large number of landed 
proprietors, students, and others were summoned as witnesses, The 
accused officers were stationed in various parts, and not all of them in 
Hanover. “The defendants, numbering nine in all, consist of five 
‘bankers,’ a man of private means, a retired cavalry captain, another 
private personage, and a commercial traveler. The authorities were 
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informed on August 5, 1892, that two of the defendants—so-called 
bankers—had fleeced a lieutenant of the sum of a little over seven hun- 
dred pounds at a game of hazard, apparently by cheating. This an- 
nouncement led to the discovery of the whole band.” 

The “ bankers,” who appear to have been mere money-changers, 
offered most liberal assistance to officers of the army, especially to those 
stationed in Hanover, and these gentlemen took advantage of the offer, 
so that they might have a “little game” with the confederates of the 
“bankers.” They no doubt felt sure, like many gentlemen who play 
poker, that the next sitting would recoup all previous losses, But the 
queer part of these German “ bankers’” business was, that a portion of 
the loan was to be in lottery tickets, under the condition that, if more 
than a particular sum was won, only a certain portion of the winnings 
was to be retained by the borrower, and the balance to be handed over 
to the usurer. In other words, if no prize was drawn the borrower 
would be the loser of the price of the ticket. There is no end to the 
devices of scamps. The old saying of the Indian, “ You no say turkey 
once for me,” is about the truth. But all young men have to.find out 
the truth of things for themselves. As a rule, they “know it all.” 

But to return: this gambling business in the German army has 
spread over the whole country, and active measures have been taken to 
abate it. The charges embrace “ professional usury, the exploitation 
of distress, levity, and inexperience of others, professional gambling 
and cheating, embezzlement, and the aiding and abetting of all these 
felonious practices.” 

In consequence of this business many excellent officers will lose 
their commissions, and be thrown upon the world with a carriére man- 


These pages are not intended for sermons, but there is a pretty 
strong sermon for some people in the foregoing lines. 

The evils of drink are numerous and well brought to the front 
always; but in our recollections of officers of the navy especially, 
the people who had the worst “smash” were the gamblers. 

An amusing but comparatively harmless instance of ‘ cock-sured- 
ness” occurred in our European squadron not very long after the war. 
We were lying at Ville Franche, and the Riviera railroad had just been 
opened, although mahy persons still went from Nice to Monaco by boat. 
Several great coups had been made against the bank at Monte Carlo 
just then, and the minds of certain midshipmen of the flag-ship were 
fired by the idea that they could do the same, if they had a “ system” 
and could “ pool their issues.” One of the number, who had gradu- 
ated high in. mathematics, had worked out such a “system,” which 
must win if properly backed. Accordingly, on: pay-day, they all 
chipped in handsomely and decided that the inventor of the “system 
of play” should take the whole sum and proceed to Monte Carlo to 
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win a great stake, or, possibly, to break the bank. At the proper time 
he went through those old world galleries and stone stairs, and reached 
the station. Here an inspiration made him buy a return ticket. The 
last train came down shortly before midnight. There was a beautiful 
moon, and the romantic surroundings of the harbor never appeared 
finer, and the scene seemed: to have a peculiar attraction for the junior 
officers, who were on deck, every man of them, as the train rattled out 
of the tunnel and reached the station. Then it passed on, and there 
was a delay of some moments, until a solitary form emerged from the 
shade and stood on the quay, while a boatman, who was sleeping there 
in his grego, roused out to take the person on board. It was but a few 
yards to the port gangway of the frigate, and during the time of pas- 
sage the silence was so profound that the dip and drip of the oars could 
be distinctly heard, but the subdued excitement was intense. 

“ Boat ahoy !” from the sentry. 

“No, no!” 

“No! no! quartermaster !” 

Then the whole crowd pressed silently to the gangway, while from 
the boat alongside was heard, in a stage-whisper, — 

“ Has any one of you fellows got a franc for the boatman ?” 

That was enough! The “system” had “ busted,” and, one by one, 
the disappointed syndicate hurried below, leaving the man with a 
“system” to be received by the officer of the deck and the quarter- 
master. j 


To a foreigner the existence of any discipline at all in the British 
army is rather a matter of surprise. With the abolition of the pur- 
chase system it was supposed that matters would improve, and that the 
officers would become a working force; yet, lately, there have been 
constant complaints in the newspapers and in service journals of the 
manner in which messes and regimental matters generally are carried 
on, so as almost to exclude any officer who is not a well-to-do man or 
has arich father. When a regiment is worked on the principle of a 
club, where men who are not persona grata are warned not to join; 
and when expenses are carried to a point where many cannot support 
them, then the body has become a club, and not a fighting unit—a 
military force. 

We do not wish to imply that British officers will not fight. They 
always fight well and always have fought well. It is not that, but as 
a military force, if they ever meet highly educated and thoroughly in- 
structed white troops, their pluck will not avail as it did in the early 
years of this century. ; 

In most armies officers who enter intend to make the military career 
a life-long one. But in the British army there are many who enter 
merely as a diversion or gentlemanly pursuit, which insures them on 
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retiring at an early age the title of captain or major, as the case may 
be. Of course details are a bore to such a class, and, as is natural, 
the regiment is really “run” and drilled by the sergeants. 

The wail over the expense of military life, mostly caused by the 
over-expenditure of the sons of nouveaux riches, who want to es- 
tablish a position, is published now and then in the military journals. 
One editorial of a contemporary says, “It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the evils of extravagance are confined to the cavalry. It is 
open to question whether, even in a wealthy cavalry regiment, a coach 
would be permitted as a regimental institution, but there is no doubt 
that it is ridiculously out of place in an infantry battalion. Yet this 
is one of the Juxuries in which several take a delight. But this is 
not the whole of the mischief. The officers who own the coach usually 
visit their displeasure on those who are unable or unwilling to join 
them. This mode of persecution in some cases has been continued for 
years. It surely is time for the authorities to step in and put an end 
to expenditure which weak colonels feel themselves obliged to tolerate. 
Perhaps the establishment of a so-called ‘regimental drag’ is exactly 
what should be forbidden in every infantry battalion. There is no ne- 
cessity for it, and where it is introduced it is ruinous to Service inter- 
ests in every way. Let us suppose that a married officer finds it impos- 
sible or distasteful to join in the coach fund, He will soon find that 
he is outside the ‘sporting circle.’ The ‘cold shade of the aristocracy’ 
has been said to have a deadly effect on minor growth, but aggressive 
plutocracy, unless kept within bounds, will do infinitely more harm. 
There is at this moment evidence before us which abundantly confirms 
this statement. The general bad form complained of has done much 
to diminish our supply of cavalry officers. We shall be in a worse 
predicament if the infantry follows suit. In the infantry there should 
be no coaches or polo ponies excepting as private property, and the 
colonel who sanctions the formation of a coach club or recognized polo 
team in his battalion is, ipso facto, unfit for his post.” 


E. SHIPPEN. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


NOTES AND DATA ON NAVAL AND MILITARY MATERIEL AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


It is the intention to collect and publish 
in this department of the ‘‘ United Service’’ 
all information obtainable from current 
publications and other available sources 
concerning ships, guns, armor, explosives, 
small-arms, military and maritime affairs, 
and kindred subjects. As the data are de- 
rived largely from unofficial sources, strict 
accuracy cannot be expected; but all re- 
ports will be carefully examined and com- 
pared with others on the same subject, and 
it is hoped, by this means, to attain fairly 
correct results. Erratum notices will be 
published whenever errors are discovered 
in data previously given. As the develop- 
ment of the present plans for collecting 
information progresses, it is hoped to se- 
cure fuller and more authentic reports. 


United States. 


The Illinois Naval Reserve have taken 
possession of the brick battle-ship model 
Illinois, which was turned over to 
them by the general government for 
drill purposes. The Illinois site will 
be moved from its position in the water 
near the pier to a more convenient site 
on shore near the lake front, and will be 
used as a club, drill-hall, and armory by 
the naval reserve. 


For the coming seal season in Behring 
Sea the Navy Department proposes to 
furnish a patrol of nine vessels. The 
Bennington is now on her way from 
the European station to San Francisco 
to join the Behring Sea fleet. The 
Yorktown has been ordered to San 
Francisco from the South Pacific for the 


same purpose. The result of the arbitra- 
tion has made a large force in Behring 
Sea necessary, especially for this country. 


The new vessels of the navy, still 
building, will probably be ready for 
commissioning as follows : 

Terror, about May 1, 1894 ; Amphitrite, 
about May 1, 1894; Olympia, about June 
1, 1894; Texas, about June 30, 1894; 
Puritan, about July 1, 1894 ; Minneapolis, 
about August 1, 1894; Monudnock, about 
August 1, 1894; Maine, about Septem- 
ber 1, 1894; Indiana, about October 1, 
1894; Massachusetts, about April 1, 1895; 
Katahdin, about April 1, 1895; Oregon, 
about October 1, 1895; Gunboats 7, 8, and 
9, about November 1, 1895; Brooklyn, 
about February 1, 1896; Jowa, about 
October 1, 1896. 


As a result of the recommendations 
of the Naval Board on Stability, the 
Machias and Castine have been ordered 
out of commission, and work will begin 
on them at once in order to remedy the 
defects in their design. They will be 
lengthened about fourteen feet, and will 
have other minor changes made, all of 
which will tend to increase the meta- 
centric height of these vessels. An ap- 
propriation of $50,000 has been asked 
for to cover the expense of the changes. 


A contract is being entered into, and 
will soon be executed by. the Navy De- 
partment, with the E. W. Bliss Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for fifty 18-inch White- 
head torpedoes. They will be of the 
Mark II. improved pattern, and will cost 
complete about $2400 each. The de- 
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livery of the torpedoes will commence 
September 1, 1894. 


The installation of torpedo outfits on 
the vessels of the navy now building 
has now commenced, and all vessels will 
be supplied with them as they are built. 
The New York was the first vessel to be 
fitted with modern torpedoes, and has 
her complete outfit. 

The Detroit will have her torpedoes 
placed on board on her return to the 
United States. 


A branch of the Pennsylvania Naval 
Reserve has been started at Pittsburg by 
enrolling 61 members. The other di- 
visions of the Pennsylvania Naval Re- 
serve are at Philadelphia and Erie,—the 
latter organization not being fully per- 
fected. 


The old modern screw-ship Essex, 
which returned from the South Atlantic 
station last spring, has been fitted with a 
modern battery, and will be used as an 
apprentice training-ship. She carries 
six 4-inch R. F. guns, four 6-pound guns, 


and two 1-pound; and was commissioned 


January 31. 


The Monongahela, which the Essex re- 
placed as apprentice training-ship, is now 
being fitted out as the practice-ship for 
the naval cadets. She is a sailing-ship, 
and large and roomy, and admirably 
adapted for this purpose. 


The Navy Department will soon put a 
number of vessels in commission. 

The Marblehead went into commission 
February 14, the Columbia is to go into 
commission March 1, the Alert, Marion, 
Atlanta, and Raleigh on April 1, and 
the Cincinnati on May 1. The placing 
of these vessels in commission calls for a 
large number of men, and it is probable 
that Congress will authorize an increase 
in the enlisted force of the navy, which 
is entirely inadequate to the demands 
upon it. 

ARMOR TESTS. 

On January 9 there was tested at the 
Naval Proving-Ground at Indian Head, 
Maryland, an 11}-inch plate of the Mo- 
nadnock’s barbette armor, representing 
armor group 12. The plate selected was 
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a curved nickel-steel plate, 11 feet long on 
the curved surface, 5 feet } inches wide, 
and 11} inches thick, weighing 10.95 
tons. 

The plate was mounted on an oak 
backing 36 inches thick at the middle, 
24 inches thick at the edges, secured by 
24 armor bolts. The gun used was a 30- 
calibre 8-inch B. L. R., and was 330 feet 
distant from the plate. The line of fire 
was normal to the plate. 

Round 1, first premium test.—Charge, 
83 pounds. Striking velocity, 1631 f.s. ; 
striking energy, 4615 foot-tons. The 
shell, a Holtzer 8-inch A. P., weighing 
250 pounds, struck the plate at an angle 
of impact of 11 degrees with the normal, 
24 inches from top and 88 inches from 
left edge, penetrated 12 inches in line of 
impact, turning first away from the nor- 
mal and then towards it, rebounded, 
breaking into three principal pieces. A 
through crack from 4 inch to 1 inch wide 
was opened out from impact to top of 
plate. Another and smaller crack ran 
diagonally upward to top of plate. 

Another through crack about 1 inch 
wide, running diagonally to the left and 
downward, was opened out to the left 
edge of plate. After this impact about 
9 tons of the plate remained whole. 

Round 2, first acceptance test.—Charge, 
72} pounds. Striking velocity, 1584 f. s. ; 
striking energy, 4083 foot-tons. The 
shell, a similar one, struck plate normally 
274 inches from top, 64} inches from 
right edge, and about 28 inches from first 
impact. Penetration 11} inches, shell 
failing to foot of plate, entire and un- 
cracked, and much distorted. The in- 
terior of the shot-holes was much broken 
up. This impact broke off all the upper 
left hand corner of plate, weighing about 
2 tons, opening out a through crack from 
3 inch to 1 inch wide to impact No. 1, a 
through crack from } inch to } inch 
wide from this impact to bottom of plate, 
and another through crack towards right 
edge of plate, merging into a surface 
crack at right edge. 

The Board, on these two shots, recom- 
mended the rejection of this plate and 
the group of armor which it represented. 


An interesting test of large cast-steel 
shot, made by Johnson & Co., of Spuyten 
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Duyvil, New York, was made at the 
Naval Proving-Ground early in January. 
The plate used for the test was the 
Maine’s 10-inch nickel-steel plate, 
which had already been attacked by three 
8-inch A. P. shells for ballistic test. 

The plate was apparently uncracked, 
and in excellent condition. Dimensions, 
7 feet 8 inches by 11 feet 10 inches; 
weight, 15.5tons. Distance of plate from 
muzzle of gun, 320 feet. Gun used, 
10-inch B. L. R., No. 18. 

Round 1.—Charge, 169 pounds; strik- 
ing velocity, 1570 f. s.; striking energy, 
8629 foot-tons. 

A Johnson shot, weighing 505 pounds, 
of normal dimensions, was used, and 
struck the plate normally at point of 
impact. Shot penetrated plate, 36 inches 
of oak backing, and about 10 feet of loose 
earth. Shell was recovered entire, sym- 
metrical, uncracked, and unchanged in 
dimensions, except a shortening of 0.12 
inches, due to blunting of point in pass- 
ing through the target. The shot could 
easily have been used again. 

Round 2.—Charge, 159 pounds; strik- 
ing velocity, 1490 f. s.; striking energy, 
7772 foot-tons. Another Johnson shot, 


same weight, was used. When the shot 
was removed from the backing, where it 
had lodged, it was entire, but set up in 
ogival and upper body, with a fine crack 
running parallel to the axis from lower 
edge of bourrelet and within 2 inches of 


point. The shot was shortened 1.58 
inches, with maximum increase in di- 
ameter 0.386 inches at bourrelet. The 
point remained fairly sharp, and the shot 
from bourrelet to base in good condition. 

Round 3.—Charge, 162 pounds; strik- 
ing velocity, 1520 f. s.; striking energy, 
8056 foot-tons. This shot was lost in the 
river. 

Round 4.—Charge, 144 pounds; strik- 
ing velocity, 1400 f. s.; striking energy, 
6848 foot-tons. This shot was found in 
the backing, was entire, uncracked, and 
symmetrical, shortened about 0.34 inch, 
some of which was due to blunting of 
point. This shot was in perfect condi- 
tion. 

These cast-steel shot in this perform- 
ance surpassed all records of this kind of 
armor-piercing projectile. Toall intents 
and purposes, these shot are’ quite as 
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effective as forged steel armor-piercing 
projectiles, and much cheaper and easier 
to make. 


The annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation for this year con- 
tains some very interesting information. 

The year 1893 shows an increase in our 
merchant marine of 129 vessels, or an 
increase of tonnage of 60,149. This 
makes our merchant marine consist of 
24,512 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 4,825,071.05. Of this great tonnage, 
only 883,199 tons are engaged in foreign 
commerce. 

It is shown from the Commissioner’s 
report that there has been a steady growth 
of American shipping engaged in our 
domestic commerce, and a decadence of 
American shipping engaged in foreign 
commerce. American vessels engaged in 
our domestic commerce are absolutely 
protected against the competition of 
foreign vessels by laws which restrict 
our domestic trade to vessels of the 
United States. 

Last year but 12.2 per cent. of the total 
value of merchandise imported into, and 
exported from, the United States was 
carried in American vessels, This small 
percentage marks a steady decrease from 
1858, when 73.7 per cent. was carried in 
American vessels. 

The question of the naval reserve, 
now carried on by a number of sea-board 
States, is handled very plainly in this 
report. The Commissioner suggests the 
importance of a national naval reserve, 
local in character, with a fixed term of 
enlistment, and recruited from among 
our shipwrights, naval architects, pilots, 
marine engineers, and seamen, the entire 
organization to be under the control of 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

He analyzes the naval reserves of sev- 
eral sea-board States and finds a curious 
state of affairs as regards occupation. 
While there are many electricians, teach- 
ers, stenographers, draughtsmen, pattern- 
makers, clerks, lawyers, etc., there are 
but few who have had any experience as 
seamen. 

The Commissioner further says,— 

‘‘An examination of the list of three 
hundred and seventy-five names belong 
ing to the naval brigade of the Massa- 
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chusétts volunteer naval militia develops 
the fact that one man had served in the 
revenue marine, five in the navy, four in 
the merchant marine, and that three had 
sailed in canoes. Fifty-six, if the ditto 
marks in the list at hand are correct, had 
been employed on yachts. 

“There appears to be no proper in- 
ducement for bona fide sailors to join the 
naval brigade. Such inducements should 
exist, and, if possible, the men belonging 
to the organization should have had 
actual experience in seafaring life, and 
at least be able to sail on the high seas 
without becoming sea-sick. It may be 
that the lawyers, teachers, and engineers, 
of which the brigade is chiefly composed, 
do not desire association with real sea- 
men, and that this may have prevented 
their employment. It would seem that 
the meeting-place for the various naval 
brigades ought to be a sort of head- 
quarters for actual sailors, furnishing 
them such inducements and advantages 
as would lead them to join the reserve, 
especially if the government is to bear a 
portion of the expense incurred in main- 
taining such organizations. 

‘“«In the navy, and the revenue cutter 
service, a seaman has little chance to 
become an officer, and barriers of a social 
nature seem to be raised in the naval 
reserve. This should be changed. The 
man who commences at the bottom of 
the ladder ought to have an incentive to 
promotion and opportunity to secure it. 
It is true that the conditions are now 
different from those obtaining in the days 
of the clipper-ship, before steam had won 
its present supremacy. Then the master 
of a vessel almost necessarily had a pre- 
liminary training before the mast. Now 
the scientific and practical attainments 
of masters of steamships must be obtained 
to some degree in a different school. 
But, after all, it is probable that the best 
seamen will be those who have combined 
theoretical knowledge with practical ex- 
perience at sea. School-ships and naval 
reserves should have for scholars and 
members those who either have had or 
who contemplate having actual expe- 
rience upon the ocean. There should be 
some probability at least that persons 
accepted as members would. be qualified 
for marine service in case of war._ Per- 
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sons who join the reserve merely to get 
an ‘outing’ in the summer at govern- 
ment expense should be excluded.”’ 


England. 


The trials of one of the first of the new 
class torpedo-boats (Nos. 88 to 97) were 
completed the last of December, 1893. 
These boats are 140 feet long, breadth 15 
feet 6 inches, and a draught of 5 feet 4 
inches. They carry three 8-pounders 
and have 8 torpedo-tubes for 18-inch tor- 
pedoes. On the mile trial this boat made 
23.846 knots, and on a three-hour run a 
speed of 23.5 knots. 


With reference to the two new cruisers, 
Powerful and Terrible, which are to be 
built by contract, orders have been given 
that the work of building the Powerful is 
to be begun at once, and by March 81 the 
sum of £57,544 will have been spent 
on her construction. Of this amount, 
£42,500 is allowed for labor and materials 
in connection with her hull, fittings, and 
equipment, while the remaining £13,750 
will be laid out in making preliminary 


| arrangements for the construction of her 


propelling and other machinery. The 
Terrible will not be begun until the next 
financial year, although it was at ‘first 
intended that both ships should be laid 
down at the same time. The vessels will 
cost about £800,000 each, and will take 
at least three years to build. They will 
have a speed of at least 20 knots. 


The cruiser Saint George has had her 
trials and completed them satisfactorily. 
She is the last of the nine (9) cruisers 
of the Grafton class authorized by the 
naval defense act of 1889. With 10.536 
horse-power she made 20} knots under 
natural draft. 


France. 


After the article by M. Clémenceau, 
raising the alarm about the condition of 
the French torpedo-boats of the coast 
defenses, the X/Xme Siécle casts doubt 
upon the seaworthiness of the armored 
turret-ship Bayard, which received or- 
ders to go into commission about five 
months ago. It should be stated that at 
the Ministry of Marine the authorities 
declare they have no knowledge of the 
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state of affairs described by our con- 
temporary, and that they believe the 
Bayard to be quite ready for active ser- 
vice. 

Five months ago the Triomphante, 
flagship of the French Far Eastern di- 
vision, was recognized as incapable of 
undertaking another campaign, and it 
was resolved by the ministry of Marine 
to place her in reserve at Saigon. Her 
place was to be taken by the Bayard. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ‘‘ BAYARD.” 


The authorities at the port of Toulon 
were consulted, and they replied that the 
Bayard was ready for service except fora 
few slight repairs. Orders were given that 
the repairs should be executed, and the 
work commenced three months ago. The | 
Bayard is a wooden armored battle-ship | 
launched in 1880. She has a displace- 
ment of 6000 tons and steams twelve 
knots an hour. She is not built on the 
most modern lines, and her engines and 
principal organs are described as very 
simple. 

For three months three hundred work- 
men were employed making the repairs 
required, and on December 12 the Bay- 
ard was looked upon as ready. The 
captain, the first lieutenant, the officers 
and the crew went on board and made 
themselves as comfortable as possible for 
a campaign of two years. Eight days 
later the Ministry of Marine fixed the 
date of departure. 


HER ENGINES INSUFFICIENT. 


The XIXme Siécle learns that the 
Bayard is not to leave after all. Accord- 
ing to that journal it has been found that, 
in spite of all the repairs effected during 
the last three months, the motive engines 
of the Bayard had been recognized as in- 
capable of taking her to her destination. 
The same contemporary further says that 
the Bayard received orders to go out of 
commission on December 25, and adds 
that the expense of putting her into 
commission was 500,000f. 

At the Ministry of Marine the author- 
ities declare that they know nothing of 
the facts alleged by the XIXme Siécle, 
and that they believe the Bayard to be 
still in a fit state to go to Saigon. 
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Italy. 

It is reported that the use of smoke- 
less powder in Italy in field-pieces has 
resulted in condemning about five hun- 
dred pieces of ordnance, the powder 
having had a disastrous erosive effect on 
the bores of the guns. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The trolley system for propelling 
canal-boats has been on trial on the Erie 
Canal, and has not been very successful. 
A full-sized canal-boat is reported to 
have been propelled loaded at the rate 
of 2.65 miles per hour by 24.87 electrical 
horse-power against the current and a 
strong head wind. In the opposite 
direction a speed of 4.24 miles per hour 
was attained with 26.21 horse-power. 

[t is admitted that the machinery was 
not well adapted for the purpose, and it 
is estimated that with more efficient ma- 
chinery and with an electrical plant for 
two hundred canal-boats, distributed over 
fifty miles of canal, working two hun- 
dred and ten days in a year, the cost of 
propelling each boat would be about ten 
cents per mile. 


The war-ships, exclusive of torpedo- 
boats, launched during the year 1893 for 
the various navies, with their tonnage 
and estimated speed, were as follows: 

Great Britain.—Second-class protected 
cruisers: Astrea, 4360 tons, 19.5 knots; 
Cambrian, 4860 tons, 19.5 knots ; Charyb- 
dis, 4360 tons, 19.5 knots; Flora, 4860 
tons, 19.5 knots; Forte, 4360 tons, 19.5 
knots ; Hermione, 4360 tons, 19.5 knots. 
Gun-vessels: Speedy, 810 tons, 20.2 
knots; Dryad, 1070 tons, 19.0 knots. 
Torpedo-boat destroyers: Havock, Hor- 
net, Daring, Lynx, each 220 tons, 26.27 
knots. 

Argentine Republic.—Gun-vessel : Pa- 
tria, 1183 tons, 18 knots. 

Austria- Hungary.—Protected cruiser : 
Kaiserin und Konigin Maria Theresia, 
5100 tons, 19 knots. Gun-vessel : Sate/lit, 
500 tons, 20.5 knots. 

Brazil (purchased from Schichau, of 
Elbing).—Five torpedo-boat destroyers, 
120 tons, 26 knots. 

Chili.—Protected cruiser: Blanco En- 
calada, 4400 tons, 23 knots. 
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China.—Protected cruiser: Foo-Ching, 
1040 tons, 16 knots. 

Denmark.—Torpedo-boat destroyers: 
Nordkaperen and Makrelen, each 120 
tons, 20 knots. 

France. — First-class battle - ships : 
Charles Martel, 11,800 tons, 17.5 knots; 
Jauréguiberry, 11,820 tons, 18 knots. Sec- 
ond-class battle-ship for coast defense: 
Tréhouart, 6610 tons, 17 knots. Armored 
cruiser: Charner, 4750 tons, 19 knots. 
Protected cruisers: Bugeaud, 3720 tons, 
19.5 knots; Chasseloup-Laubat, 8720 
tons, 19.5 knots; Friant, 3720 tons, 19.5 
knots ; Suchet, 8430 tons, 20knots. Gun- 
vessels: D’ Iberville, 925 tons, 21.5 knots ; 
Fleurus, 1310 tons, 17 knots. Torpedo- 
boat destroyers: Lansquenet, 138 tons, 
26 knots; Archer, 120 tons, 20.5 knots; 
Mousquetaire, 125 tons, 24.7 knots. 

Germany.— Protected cruiser: Gefion, 
5000 tons, 20 knots. 
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Italy. — Protected cruiser: Liguria, 
2225 tons, 18.5 knots. 

Russia.—First-class battle-ship: Tyi 
Sviatitelia, 12,000 tons, 17.5 knots. 
Third-class battle-ship for coast defense : 
Admiral Ushakoff, 4126 tons, 16.0 knots. 
Gun-vessels : Guidamak, Griden, Vsadnik, 
each 400 tons, 21 knots. 

United States.—First-class battle-ships : 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Oregon, each 
10,200 tons, 16.2 knots. Ram cruiser: 
Katahdin, 2100 tons, 17 knots. Protected 
cruiser : Minneapolis, 7350 tons, 21 knots. 

Hayti.—Gunboats : Alexander Pétion, 
Capois la Mort, each 260 tons, 14 knots. 
The total war-ship tonnage launched by 
each of the more active naval powers 
was thus: France, 52,188; United States, 
40,050; Great Britain, 28,920; Russia, 
17,326. 

PuHitip ANDREWS, 
Ensign U.S.N. 
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General Scott. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


No one will deny that Winfield Scott 
was the greatest general whom this 
country had produced up to the period of 
the Civil War. With the exception of 
Andrew Jackson, he was the only gen- 
eral who came out of the war of 1812 
with a great reputation, and the achieve- 
ments of none of our Revolutionary com- 
manders could, for a moment, be com- 
pared with Scott’s triumphant march 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico. Perhaps the 
credit due him for that march, though 
recognized at the time by Wellington, 
was not fully appreciated by his country- 
men until the difficulty of repeating the 
performance was demonstrated by Forey 
at the head of a French force at least 
four times larger. Had the greatness of 
that exploit been duly measured- by a 
people peculiarly affected by military re- 
nown, it is incredible that Scott in 1852 
should have been so disastrously beaten 
in his contest for the Presidency. That, 
unlike some generals who have been 
politically more successful, Scott pos- 
sessed some eminent qualifications for 
statesmanship had been proved on several 
occasions during the interval between 
the wars in which he bore a part, espe- 
cially in his removal of the Cherokees to 
the Indian Territory, and in his effectual 
efforts to avert collisions between Amer- 
ican citizens and British subjects on our 
northeastern and northwestern frontiers. 
When our civil war began, Scoft was 
seventy-five years old, only five years 
older than Von Moltke was at the begin- 
ning of the Franco-German war, but the 
former was greatly broken in health and 
disqualified for active service, unlike Von 
Moltke, who lived some twenty years 
after the conflict which had shown what 
a soldier of seventy could do. 


It is to Winfield Scott that the latest 
addition to the Great Commanders se- 
ties, now in course of publication by the 
Appletons, is devoted. The author, Gen- 
eral Marcus J. Wright, is, at times, a little 
careless in the matter of literary arrange- 
ment and of diction, but he is thoroughly 
alive to the importance of his subject, 
and has endeavored to present the facts 
in a trustworthy and exhaustive, as well 
as a sympathetic way. We can touch 
only on a few features of this interesting 
narrative, passing over those with which 
the majority of readers are already 
familiar. 


E 


It was Virginia, the mother of Presi- 
dents, that gave us General Scott, as she 
was to give us General Thomas. In 1746, 
James Scott, a Scotchman of the Buc- 
cleuch clan, and a follower of the Young 
Pretender, made his way to Virginia; 
after the defeat at Culloden. His son, 
William, married Ann Mason, a native 
of Dinwiddie County. Winfield Scott 
was the issue of this marriage. He 
was born at Laurel Branch, fourteen 
miles from Petersburg, June 13, 1786. 
His father, who had been the captain of a 
Virginia company in the Continental 
army, died when the boy was but six 
years old, and eleven years afterwards his 
mother left Winfield, at seventeen years 
of age, to make his own way in the world. 
He seems to have received a good pre- 
paratory education for the period, and in 
1805 he entered William and Mary Col- 
lege, where he remained about a year. 
He then became a student in a law office 
in Petersburg, and in due course was ad- 
mitted to the bar. His career in this 
profession came suddenly to an end in 
May, 1808, when, an outbreak of war 
with England seeming imminent, he 
received from President Jefferson an 
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appointment to be captain of artillery. 
Recruiting a company in Petersburg and 
Richmond, he embarked for New Orleans 
in February, 1809. Atthis time Wilkin- 
son, who had been in command at New 
Orleans, was generally suspected of com- 
plicity in Aaron Burr’s conspiracy, and 
Captain Scott indiscreetly expressed the 
belief that he was guilty. For this as- 
sertion he was tried by court-martial and 
pronounced guilty of unofficerlike con- 
duct. On his return to Virginia after 
the trial, he applied himself to the study 
of military work and acquired the tech- 
nical knowledge which he was soon to 
turn to account. That the Wilkinson 
affair had not hurt him in the eyes of the 
Administration seems clear from the fact 
that, on the outbreak of the war of 1812, 
he was, at the age of twenty-six, ap- 
pointed a lieutenant-colonel in the United 
Statesarmy. Less than a year afterwards 
he was promoted to the colonelcy of his 
regiment and appointed adjutant-gen- 
eral. Becoming chief of staff to General 


Dearborn, then in command of the Amer- 
ican forces at Fort Niagara, he organized 
all the staff departments, several of which 


were entirely new, while others had fallen 
into disuse since the Revolutionary War. 
In November, 1813, he was in command 
of the advance of the army under Wil- 
kinson destined for the conquest of Can- 
ada. At the time when Wilkinson sud- 
denly ordered a retreat, Scott was fifteen 
miles in advance of the main American 
force, there being no body of British 
troops between him and Montreal, and the 
garrison at the latter place comprising 
only four hundred marines and two hun- 
dred sailors. In the spring of 1814, Scott 
was appointed brigadier-general, and or- 
dered to join General Jacob Brown, then 
moving towards the Niagara frontier. 
It was in the ensuing campaign that Scott 
fought the battles of Chippewa and Lun 

dy’s Lane, which, coming after the dis- 
graceful failures of Hull and Wilkinson, 
produced a sensation somewhat out of 
propertion to their importance. The 
British forces which were beaten at Chip- 
pewa numbered about twenty-one hun 

dred men, and these on the American 
side ninetewa hundret Genera! Brown, 
in ble ofbeval repert of the engagement, 
dectared Brigedie: Genera! Seott emt. 
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tled to the highest praise our country 
can bestow.”” At Lundy’s Lane Scott 
was again outnumbered, having but thir- 
teen hundred men against eighteen hun- 
dred, but he routed the British, keeping 
his place at the head of his force until 
the end of the battle, although he had 
received two wounds, one in the side and 
another inthe shoulder. The total Brit- 
ish loss in the Chippewa campaign was 
three thousand and ninety, against sev- 
enteen hundred and eighty-three on the 
American side. Scott’s wounds were so 
severe and painful that a long time elapsed 
before he was fit forduty. In September, 
1814, however, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more being threatened by the enemy, 
Sco although disabled, took nominal 
command of those cities. Two months 
later Congress passed a joint resolution 
complimenting Scott on his skill and gal- 
lantry in the battles of Chippewa and 
Lundy’s Lane, and directing the striking 
and presentation to him of a gold medal. 
When the treaty of peace was ratified 
by the Senate in February, 1815, the ap- 
pointment of Secretary of War was 
offered to him, but he declined it on the 
ground that he was too young, alluding 
to the objection which had been made on 
the score of age when he had been recom- 
mended for colonel and brigadier-gen- 
eral. After being employed for some 
time in reducing the army to a peace es- 
tablishment, he was ordered to Europe 
for professional services. A few years 
after his return he prepared a work, en- 
titled ‘General Regulations for the 
Army or Military Institutes.’’ This was 
the first book published in the United 
States which could be accepted asa man- 
ual for both the regular troops and the 
militia. The system of infantry and rifle 
practice adopted by the government in 
1826 was wholly framed by Scott. 


A word about the services which Scott 
rendered in times of peace. It will be 
remembered that during the firet third of 
this century a great deal of trouble had 
been caused in Georgia by the claim of 
the State to esercise criminal jurisdiction 
over the Cherokee Indians settled within 
her borders The persistent pressure 
thie cheim hed led the United States 
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government in 1802 to agree to purchase 
the Indian lands ard remove the Chero- 
kees tosome other territory. Eventually 
a treaty to that effect was made with a 
portion of the tribe, and, although many 
of the Indians refused to ratify the ar- 
rangement, the government ultimately 
determined upon carrying it out, and 
Scott received orders to that effect in 
April, 1808. Owing to the animosity of 
the Georgians and the reluctance of the 
Cherokees themselves, the task was one 
of extreme difficulty. But Scott dis- 
charged it in a masterly manner, not 
only avoiding the scenes of butchery 
which were expected, but contriving to 
obtain the esteem and confidence of the 
Cherokees themselves. Scott conducted 
the Indian emigrants as far as the Missis- 
sippi, and he had intended to accompany 
them farther west, when he was ordered 
northward to repress the troubles on the 
Canadian frontier. He found the citizens 
of Cleveland, Sandusky, and Detroit 
greatly excited, but he prevailed upon 
them to desist from any acts in violation 
of international law. While thus en- 
gaged he learned of the quarrel which 
had arisen between the State of Maine 
and the British province of New Bruns- 
wick. Proceeding to Portland, he found 
the inhabitants eager for the immediate 
seizure of the disputed territory, while at 
Augusta a large majority of the Legis- 
lature were for war. The strip of land in 
dispute was valued for ship timber ; some 
British subjects having entered upon it 
and cut down some of the trees, the 
governor of Maine had sent an agent 
with a posse to drive them off. The 
agent was imprisoned by the British, 
whereupon much angry correspondence 
took place between the authorities of 
Maineand of New Brunswick. Scott at 
once perceived that the only mode of 
settlement was to secure an agreement 
that the territory should be left unoc- 
cupled by either party until the contro- 
versy could be adjusted by the govern- 
ments of the United States and of Great 
Britain. To this compromise the gover. 
nor of Meine was willing to assent, pro- 
vided the Gret overture: should come 
from the governor of New Brunswick 


To the latter, Sir Joke Harvey, oe % | 
happened, feott had become well and | settioments of the Seminoles 
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favorably known during the war of 1812, 
and, through Scott’s private letters, he 
was persuaded to make the concession 
necessary to appease the authorities of 
Maine. Thus was averted a collision 
which must inevitably have caused a 
war. 

It was not until 1859 that General 
Scott was again called upon to exercise 
his diplomatic powers on the British- 
American frontier. Commissioners were 
at that time engaged in running a boun- 
dary-line between the British possessions 
and the United States, and a controversy 
had sprung up as to which of the two 
countries was entitled to the San Juan 
Islands in Puget Sound. The question 
should have been referred to the two 
governments for amicable settlement, 
but General Harvey, then in command 
of the United States forces in that quar- 
ter, had seized the island, thus endanger- 
ing the friendly relations between the 
twocountries. Thesituation was critical, 
and President Buchanan requested Gen- 
eral Scott to go to Oregon and effect a 
peaceable adjustment of the controversy. 
Although Scott had recently been crip- 
pled by a fail, he proceeded from New 
York to Victoria by way of Panama, and 
after some friendly notes had been inter- 
changed between him and the governor 
of British Columbia, the island was re- 
stored to its former status, the joint pos- 
session of both parties. 

We can only glance at Scott’s connec- 
tion with the war against the Seminoles 
in 1836. It is well known that Scott’s 
attempt to put down these Indians was a 
failure, while the effort subsequently 
made by Zachary Taylor proved success- 
ful. President Jackson, who seems not 
to have liked Scott, recalled him and or- 
dered an inquiry to be made as to the 
miscarriage of his operations in Florida. 
Scott addressed the court in his own de- 
fense, and the finding was unanimous 
that the plan of the Seminole campaign 
had been well devised and had been prose- 
cuted with energy, steadiness, and ability. 
Our author points out that when Scott 
moved against the Seminoles, Florida 
was 0 terre ineognite. The greater part 
of 0 had searcely been visited by white 
men, and very litth was known as to the 
W bere 
A 
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China.—Protected cruiser: Foo-Ching, 
1040 tons, 16 knots. 

Denmark.—Torpedo-boat destroyers: 
Nordkaperen and Makrelen, each 120 
tons, 20 knots. 

France. — First-class battle - ships : 
Charles Martel, 11,800 tons, 17.5 knots; 
Jauréguiberry, 11,820 tons, 18 knots. Sec- 
ond-class battle-ship for coast defense: 
Tréhouart, 6610 tons, 17 knots. Armored 
cruiser: Charner, 4750 tons, 19 knots. 
Protected cruisers: Bugeaud, 3720 tons, 
19.6 knots; Chasseloup-Laubat, 8720 
tons, 19.5 knots; Friant, 3720 tons, 19.5 
knots ; Suchet, 8430 tons, 20 knots. Gun- 
vessels: D’ Iberville, 925 tons, 21.5 knots ; 
Fleurus, 1310 tons, 17 knots. Torpedo- 
boat destroyers: Lansquenet, 188 tons, 
26 knots; Archer, 120 tons, 20.5 knots; 
Mousquetaire, 125 tons, 24.7 knots. 

Germany.— Protected cruiser: Gefion, 
5000 tons, 20 knots. 
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Italy.— Protected cruiser: Liguria, 
2225 tons, 18.5 knots. 

Russia.—First-class battle-ship: Tri 
Sviatitelia, 12,000 tons, 17.5 knots. 
Third-class battle-ship for coast defense : 
Admiral Ushakoff, 4126 tons, 16.0 knots. 
Gun-vessels : Guidamak, Griden, Vsadnik, , 
each 400 tons, 21 knots. 

United States.—First-class battle-ships : 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Oregon, each 
10,200 tons, 16.2 knots. Ram cruiser: - 
Katahdin, 2100 tons, 17 knots. Protected 
cruiser : Minneapolis, 7350 tons, 21 knots. 

Hayti.—Gunboats : Alexander Pétion, 
Capois la Mort, each 260 tons, 14 knots. 
The total war-ship tonnage launched by 
each of the more active naval powers 
was thus: France, 52,188; United States, 
40,050; Great Britain, 28,920; Russia, 
17,326. 

PuHILtip ANDREWS, 
Ensign U.S.N. 
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General Scott. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


Ng one will deny that Winfield Scott 
was the greatest general whom this 
country had produced up to the period of 
the Civil War. With the exception of 
Andrew Jackson, he was the only gen- 
eral who came out of the war of 1812 
with a great reputation, and the achieve- 
ments of none of our Revolutionary com- 
manders could, for a moment, be com- 
pared with Scott’s triumphant march 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico. Perhaps the 
credit due him for that march, though 
recognized at the time by Wellington, 
was not fully appreciated by his country- 
men until the difficulty of repeating the 
performance was demonstrated by Forey 
at the head of a French force at least 
four times larger. Had the greatness of 
that exploit been duly measured by a 
people peculiarly affected by military re- 
nown, it is incredible that Scott in 1852 
should have been so disastrously beaten 
in his contest for the Presidency. That, 
unlike some generals who have been 
politically more successful, Scott pos- 
sessed some eminent qualifications for 
statesmanship had been proved on several 
occasions during the interval between 
the wars in which he bore a part, espe- 
cially in his removal of the Cherokees to 
the Indian Territory, and in his effectual 
efforts to avert collisions between Amer- 
ican citizens and British subjects on our 
northeastern and northwestern frontiers. 
When our civil war began, Scott was 
seventy-five years old, only five years 
older than Von Moltke was at the begin- 
ning of the Franco-German war, but the 
former was greatly broken in health and 
disqualified for active service, unlike Von 
Moltke, who lived some twenty years 
after the conflict which had shown what 
a soldier of seventy could do. 


It is to Winfield Scott that the latest 
addition to the Great Commanders se- 
ries, now in course of publication by the 
Appletons, is devoted: The author, Gen- 
eral Marcus J. Wright, is, at times, a little 
careless in the matter of literary arrange- 
ment and of diction, but he is thoroughly 
alive to the importance of his subject, 
and has endeavored to present the facts 
in a trustworthy and exhaustive, as well 
as a sympathetic way. We can touch 
only on a few features of this interesting 
narrative, passing over those with which 
the majority of readers are already 
familiar. 


z 


It was Virginia, the mother of Presi- 
dents, that gave us General Scott, as she 
was to give us General Thomas. In 1746, 
James Scott, a Scotchman of the Buc- 
cleuch clan, and a follower of the Young 
Pretender, made his way to Virginia, 
after the defeat at Culloden. His son, 
William, married Ann Mason, a native 
of Dinwiddie County. Winfield Scott 
was the issue of this marriage. He 
was born at Laurel Branch, fourteen 
miles from Petersburg, June 13, 1786. 
His father, who had been the captain of a 
Virginia company in the Continental 
army, died when the boy was but six 
years old, and eleven years afterwards his 
mother left Winfield, at seventeen years 
of age, to make his own way in the world. 
He seems to have received a good pre- 
paratory education for the period, and in 
1805 he entered William and Mary Col- 
lege, where he remained about a year. 
He then became a student in a law office 
in Petersburg, and in due course was ad- 
mitted to the bar. His career in this 
profession came suddenly to an end in 
May, 1808, when, an outbreak of war 
with England seeming imminent, he 
received from President Jefferson an 
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appointment to be captain of artillery. 


Recruiting a company in Petersburg and | 


Richmond, he embarked for New Orleans 


in February, 1809. Atthis time Wilkin- | 
son, who had been in command at New | 
| his place at the head of his force until 
| the end of the battle, although he had 


Orleans, was generally suspected of com- 
plicity in Aaron Burr’s conspiracy, and 
Captain Scott indiscreetly expressed the 
belief that he was guilty. 
sertion he was tried by court-martial and 


pronounced guilty of unofficerlike con- | 


duct. On his return to Virginia after 


the trial, he applied himself to the study | 
of military work and acquired the tech- | 
| before he was fit for duty. In September, 


nical knowledge which he was soon to 
turn to account. 
affair had not hurt him in the eyes of the 


Administration seems clear from the fact | 


that, on the outbreak of the war of 1812, | 
} later Congress passed a joint resolution 


he was, at the age of twenty-six, ap- 
pointed a lieutenant-colonel in the United 
Statesarmy. Less than a year afterwards 
he was promoted to the colonelcy of his 
regiment and appointed adjutant-gen- 
eral. Becoming chief of staff to General 
Dearborn, then in command of the Amer- 


ican forces at Fort Niagara, he organized | 


all the staff departments, several of which 
were entirely new, while others had fallen 


into disuse since the Revolutionary War. | 


In November, 1813, he was in command 


of the advance of the army under Wil- | 
kinson destined for the conquest of Can- | 


ada. At the time when Wilkinson sud- 
denly ordered a retreat, Scott was fifteen 
miles in advance of the main American 
force, there being no body of British 


garrison at the latter place comprising 


only four hundred marines and two hun- | 
dred sailors. In the spring of 1814, Scott | 


was appointed brigadier-general, and or- 
dered to join General Jacob Brown, then 
moving towards the Niagara frontier. 


dy’s Lane, which, coming after the dis- 


graceful failures of Hull and Wilkinson, | 
produced a sensation somewhat out of | 
The | 


proportion to their importance. 
British forces which were beaten at Chip- 
pewa numbered about twenty-one hun- 
dred men, and those on the American 
side nineteen hundred. General Brown, 


in his official report of the engagement, | 


declared Brigadier-General Scott “ enti- 
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| more being threatened by the enemy, 
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tled to the highest praise our country 
can bestow.’’ At Lundy’s Lane Scott 
was again outnumbered, having but thir- 
teen hundred men against eighteen hun- 
dred, but he routed the British, keeping 


received two wounds, one in the side and 
another inthe shoulder. The total Brit- 
ish loss in the Chippewa campaign was 
three thousand and ninety, against sev- 
enteen hundred and eighty-three on the 
American side. Scott’s wounds were so 
severe and painful that a long time elapsed 


1814, however, Philadelphia and Balti- 


Scott, although disabled, took nominal 
command of those cities. Two months 


complimenting Scott on his skill and gal- 


| lantry in the battles of Chippewa and 


Lundy’s Lane, and directing the striking 
and presentation to him of a gold medal. 
When the treaty of peace was ratified 
by the Senate in February, 1815, the ap- 
pointment of Secretary of War was 
offered to him, but he declined it on the 


| ground that he was too young, alluding 


to the objection which had been made on 
the score of age when he had been recom- 
mended for colonel and brigadier-gen- 
eral. After being employed for some 
time in reducing the army to a peace es- 
tablishment, he was ordered to Europe 
for professional services. A few years 
after his return he prepared a work, en- 
‘“General Regulations for the 
Army or Military Institutes.”’ This was 
the first book published in the United 
States which could be accepted as a man- 
ual for both the regular troops and the 
militia. The system of infantry and rifle 
practice adopted by the government in 


It was in the ensuing campaign that Scott | 1826 was wholly framed by Scott. 


fought the battles of Chippewa and Lun.- | 


II. 
A word about the services which Scott 
rendered in times of peace. It will be 
remembered that during the first third of 


| this century a great deal of trouble had 


been caused in Georgia by the claim of 
the State to exercise criminal jurisdiction 
over the Cherokee Indians settled within 
her borders. The persistent pressure of 
this claim had led the United States 
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government in 1802 to agree to purchase 
the Indian lands ard remove the Chero- 
kees to some other territory. Eventually 
a treaty to that effect was made with a 
portion of the tribe, and, although many 
of the Indians refused to ratify the ar- 
rangement, the government ultimately 
determined upon carrying it out, and 
Scott received orders to that effect in 
April, 1808. Owing to the animosity of 
the Georgians and the reluctance of the 
Cherokees themselves, the task was one 
of extreme: difficulty. But Scott dis- 
charged it in a masterly manner, not 
only avoiding the scenes of butchery 
which were expected, but contriving to 
obtain the esteem and confidence of the 
Cherokees themselves. Scott conducted 
the Indian emigrants as far as the Missis- 
sippi, and he had intended to accompany 
them farther west, when he was ordered 
northward to repress the troubles on the 
Canadian frontier. He found the citizens 
of Cleveland, Sandusky, and Detroit 
greatly excited, but he prevailed upon 
them to desist from any acts in violation 
of international law. While thus en- 
gaged he learned of the quarrel which 
had arisen between the State of Maine 


and the British province of New Bruns- 
wick. Proceeding to Portland, he found 
the 4nhabitants eager for the immediate 
seizure of the disputed territory, while at 
Augusta a large majority of the Legis- 


lature were for war. The strip of land in 
dispute was valued for ship timber ; some 
British subjects having entered upon it 
and cut down some of the trees, the 
governor of Maine had sent an agent 
with a posse to drive them off. The 
agent was imprisoned by. the British, 
whereupon much angry correspondence 
took place between the authorities of 
Maineand of New Brunswick. Scott at 
once perceived that the only mode of 
settlement was to secure an agreement 
that the territory should be left unoc- 
cupied by either party until the contro- 
versy could be adjusted by the govern- 
ments of the United States and of Great 
Britain. To this compromise the gover- 
nor of Maine was willing to assent, pro- 
vided the first overtures should come 
from the governor of New Brunswick. 
To the latter, Sir John Harvey, as it 
happened, Scott had become well and 
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favorably known during the war of 1812, 
and, through Scott’s private letters, he 
was persuaded to make the concession 
necessary to appease the authorities of 
Maine. Thus was averted a collision 
which must inevitably have caused a 
war. 

It was not until 1859 that General 
Scott was again called upon to exercise 
his diplomatic powers on the British- 
American frontier. Commissioners were 
at that time engaged in running a boun- 
dary-line between the British possessions 
and the United States, and a controversy 
had sprung up as to which of the two 
countries was entitled to the San Juan 
Islands in Puget Sound. The question 
should have been referred to the two 
governments for amicable settlement, 
but General Harvey, then in command 
of the United States forces in that quar- 
ter, had seized the island, thus endanger- 
ing the friendly relations between the 
twocountries. The situation was critical, 
and President Buchanan requested Gen- 
eral Scott to go to Oregon and effect a 
peaceable adjustment of the controversy. 
Although Scott had recently been crip- 
pled by a fall, he proceeded from New 
York to Victoria by way of Panama, and 
after some friendly notes had been inter- 
changed between him and the governor 
of British Columbia, the island was re- 
stored to its former status, the joint pos- 
session of both parties. 

We can only glance at Scott’s connec- 
tion with the war against the Seminoles 
in 1886. It is well known that Scott’s 
attempt to put down these Indians was a 
failure, while the effort subsequently 
made by Zachary Taylor proved success- 
ful. President Jackson, who seems not 
to have liked Scott, recalled him and or- 
dered an inquiry to be made as to the 
miscarriage of his operations in Florida. 
Scott addressed the court in his own de- 
fense, and the finding was unanimous 
that the plan of the Seminole campaign 
had been well devised and had been prose- 
cuted with energy, steadiness, and ability. 
Our author points out that when Scott 
moved against the Seminoles, Florida 
was a terra incognita. The greater part 
of it had scarcely been visited by white 
men, and very little was known as to the 
settlements of the Seminoles. Where 
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the hiding-places of the Indians were 
could only be detected by pursuing them ; 
at the time of General Scott’s assignment 
to the command all the information ob- 
tainable tended to place them on the 
waters of the Ouithlacooche and the St. 
John’s Rivers. It was, accordingly, 
against this portion of the country that 
the movements of Scott’s army were mis- 
takenly directed. It was not only the 
lack of correct information touching the 
whereabouts of the enemy, nor the want 
of ordnance, clothing, and subsistence, 
but the geographical peculiarities of 
Florida, its thickets, hummocks, ever- 
glades, and impenetrable swamps, which 
made this campaign almost fruitless and 
for some time afterwards baffled all efforts 
of the government to subdue this tribe 
of Indians. The conditions were mate- 
rially changed when Colonel Zachary 
Taylor won the battle of Okechobee. 
Yet it w&s not until some four years later 
that General Worth made the treaty by 
whick the Seminole troubles were finally 
allayed. 


III. 


We pass for a moment to the Mexican 
campaign. The author of this book re- 
minds us that the Duke of Wellington 
was so interested in the march of Scott’s 
army from Very Cruz to the Mexican 
capital that he caused its movements to 
be marked on a map daily, as information 
was received. Admiring its triumphs up 
to the basin in which lies the City of 
Mexico, he then said, ‘‘ Scott is lost. He 
has been carried away by his sucéesses. 
He cannot take the city, and he cannot 
fall back upon his base.’’ It is certain 
that Scott had not troops enough to main- 
tain his line of communication with Vera 
Cruz, and that, when he entered the 
valley of Anahuac, was almost as utterly 
cut off from his base as Cortez had been. 
After winning the battles of Cerro Gordo, 
Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, 
and Chapultepec, the force engaged in 
the capture of the Mexican capital 
amounted to less than six thousand men. 
The army overcome by General Scott on | 
his march to the capital had numbered | 
not less than thirty thousand, and in 
nearly all the engagements it had been 
intrenched in chosen positions. The 
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Mexicans admit that even the force ulti- 
mately employed for the defense of the 
capital was about twenty thousand. 
There was at all times an immense pre- 
ponderance of artillery on the Mexican 
side. 

It is not a pleasant recollection for 
patriotic Americans that the government 
at Washington, influenced by political 
considerations, did its best to discredit 
Scott in the hour of his great victory. 
After peace had been made with Mexico, 
but while the American army was still 
occupying the Mexican capital, there 
came a dispatch from Washington or- 
dering Scott to turn over the command 
to a subordinate general of no particular 
distinction and to appear before a court 
of inquiry at Pueblo to answer charges 
which had been preferred against him, 
but which, as it turned out, were never 
pressed. What the country thought of 
this treatment was expressed by Daniel 
Webster in a speech delivered in the Sen- 
ate on February 20, 1848. ‘I understand, 
sir,” he said, “‘ that there is a report from 
General Scott, a man who has performed 
the most brilliant campaign on recent 
military record, a man who has warred 
against the enemy, warred against the 
climate, warred against a thousand un- 
propitious circumstances, and has carried 
the flag of his country to the capital of 
the enemy,—honorably, proudly, hu- 
manely,—to his own permanent honor 
and the great military credit of his 
country. Andwhereishe? At Pueblo 
—at Pueblo, undergoing an inquiry be- 
fore his inferiors in rank, and other per- 
sons without military rank, while the 
high powers he has exercised with so 
much distinction are transferred -to an- 
other,—I do not say to one unworthy of 
them, but to one inferior in rank, station, 
and experience.”’ 

The fact that Scott was an eminent 
member of the Whig party and a pos- 
sible candidate for the Presidency did 
not prevent Congress from voting him a 
gold medal, that was followed four years 
later by a joint resolution creating the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-general of the 
army, which was thereupon bestowed 
on Winfield Scott, who thus became 
the first since Washington to hold that 
office. 
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Mr. Kipling’s Poem on Lord 
Roberts. 


(From the Pall Mall Magazine.) 


BOBS. 


THERE’S a little red-faced man, 
Which is Bobs, 

Rides the tallest ’orse ’e can, 
Our Bobs. 

If it bucks or kicks or rears, 

’E can sit for twenty years, 

With a smile round both ’is ears ; 
Can’t yer, Bobs? 


Then ’ere’s to Bobs Bahadur, 
Little Bobs, Bobs, Bobs ; 

’E’s our pukka Kandahader, 
Fightin’ Bobs, Bobs, Bobs. 

’E’s the dood of Aggy Chel; 

’E’s the man that done us well, 

An’ we’ll follow ’im to ’ell; 
Won't we, Bobs? 


If a limber’s slipped a trace, 
’Ook on Bobs. 

If a marker’s lost ’is place, 
Dress by Bobs, 

For ’e’s eyes all up ’is coat, 

An’ a bugle in ’is throat, 

An’ you will not play the goat 
Under Bobs. 


°E’s a little down on drink, 
Chaplain Bobs ; 

But it keeps us outer clink ; 
Don’t it, Bobs ? 

So we will not complain, 

Tho’ ’e’s water on the brain, 

If ’e leads us straight again, 
Blue-light Bobs. 


If you stood ’im on ’is ’ead, 
Father Bobs, 

You could spill a quart o’ lead 
Outer Bobs. 

’E’s been at it thirty years, 

An’ amassin’ souveneers 

In the way o’ slugs an’ spears ; 
Ain’t yer, Bobs? 


What ’e does not know o’ war, 
Gen’ral Bobs, 

You can arst the shop next door ; 
Can’t they, Bobs ? 

Oh, ’e’s little, but he’s wise ; 

’E’s a terror for ’is size, 

An’ ’e does not advertise ; 
Do yer, Bobs? 
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Now they’ve made a bloomin’ lord 
Outer Bobs, 

Which was but ’is fair reward ; 
Weren’t it, Bobs? 

An’ ’e’ll wear a coronet 

Where ’is ’elmet used to set; 

But we know you won’t forget ; 
Will yer, Bobs? 


Then ’ere’s to Bobs Babadur, 
Little Bobs, Bobs, Bobs. 
Pocket-Wellin’ton an’ arder, 
Fightin’ Bobs, Bobs, Bobs. 
This ain’t no bloomin’ ode, 
But you’ve ’elped the soldier’s load, 
An’ for benefits bestowed, 
Bless yer, Bobs. 


Or the making of handsome books 
there is apparently noend. Each year 
our leading publishing houses vie with 
one another in the effort to produce some 
book so beautiful and artistic that people 
will buy it for the pictures only, and 
usually these volumes are valuable only 
because of the illustrations. Porter & 
Coates, however, in entering the lists, 
selected two books, ‘‘Tom Brown at 
Rugby” and *‘ Lorna Doone,’’ that have 
long ago become standard and almost 
classic. In these new editions we have 
these charming books illustrated in a 


| way that brings out the beauty of the 


text and in a manner that reflects credit 
upon artists, engravers, and publishers 
alike. ‘Lorna Doone” has fifty-one 
photogravure illustrations, and ‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby” is illuminated by 
twenty-two photogravures. It is not too 
much to say that they are by far the most 
beautiful books of the year just closed ; 
and it is not astonishing that even in 
the depressed condition of business in 


| 1898 the enterprise of Messrs. Porter 


& Coates found instant and generous 


| recognition from book-trade and public 


alike. The publishers have prepared il- 


lustrated circulars fully describing these 
| new editions of ‘Tom Brown at Rugby” 


and ‘‘ Lorna Doone,”’ which they will be 
glad to send to any office on application 
to the publishers at Ninth and Chestnut, 
Streets, Philadelphia. 
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“ Across Texas,” by Edward S. Ellis. 
‘In a New World,” by Horatio Alger, 
Jr. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, pub- 
lish these two volumes, intended for the 
rising generation. The one deals with 
Apaches, tarantulas, cow-boys, and other 
inhabitants of the Southwestern plains, 
in a way which is at once exciting and 
yet free from gross exaggeration in lan- 
guage or the obvious improprieties of the 
“blood and thunder’ tales for youth. 
‘““In a New World” is one of a series by 
a writer so familiar to most of our boys 
that it is only necessary to say that he 
transplants his young heroes, on this oc- 
casion, from the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
the scenes of former adventures, to Aus- 
tralia, where, among other things, they 
make acquaintance with the manners and 
customs of the ‘‘ bush-rangers’’ or ban- 
ditti of that part of the world, coming 
out of most thrilling adventures safe and 
sound, and regaining their native soil 
after having been given up for lost by all 
their friends. 


THE advertising business of the late 
S. R. Niles, of Boston, Mass., will be 
carried on by The S. R. Niles Advertising 


Agency, which was incorporated prior to 
Mr. Niles’s death. r 

The management is as follows: E. G. 
Niles, President; Carl G. Zerrahn, Vice- 
President and General Manager; J. C. 
Howard, Treasurer. 


Tue publisher of Demorest’s Family 
Magazine offers a prize of One Hundred 
Dollars for the best article describing 
the life of a West Point Cadet, written 
by one of themselves. 
the article should be about four thousand 
words, and it should be accompanied by 
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a plentiful supply of illustrations (photo- 
graphs preferred). Every phase of a 
cadet's life should be portrayed both pic- 
torially and in the text, not omitting an 
account of the lighter incidents of the 
time allowed for recreation. The article 
should be graphically written and in as 
light and attractive a vein as possible, 
and the features of the life so truthfully 
described that any one acquainted with 
the service would recognize it as a true 
picture of cadet life, while it would be 
at the same interesting to the general 
public. With reference to views, the 
article which, other things being equal, 
is illustrated the best will be given the 
preference in the selection. All MSS. 
sent in competition for the prize must 
reach us before August 1, 1894. An 
article on life at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, written by a Naval Cadet, 
for which a similar prize was given, was 
published in Demorest’s Family Maga- 
zine for November, 1893. 


TAKEN asa whole, “The Book of the 
Fair,’”’ by Hubert Howe Bancroft, is 
probably the best presentation of the . 
Columbian Exposition, historical and 
descriptive, which has been attempted. 
The plan is comprehensive, and yet not 
too extended, the aim being to give the 
Exposition entire in pictures and print, 
in one thousand imperial folio pages, 
that is to say, twenty-five parts of forty 
pages each. By taking the leading ex- 
hibits of a class as representative of the 
whole, giving the rest minor mention, 
to a greater or less extent, the entire 
round can be made, and yet the total 
result be a work not too cumbersome or 
expensive for the general public to handle 
and purchase. 





COUGHS AND COLDS 


are only the beginning. Lungs are weak- 
ened next, the body becomes emaciated 
and then the dreaded Consumption Germ 
appears. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo: 
phosphites, overcomes Coughs and 
Colds, strengthens the Lungs, and 
supplies vital energy. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Babies and Children 


and Weak Mothers respond readily to the nourishing 
powers of Scott's Emulsion. They like the taste of 
it, too. 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 





The Creche at the World’s Fair. 


"T j i 
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BOARD OF LADY MANAGERS, 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
WOMAN'S BUILDING, 
JACKSON PARK, 


CurcaGo, ILL., U.S. A., Oct. 14, 1893. 
The Dotiber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


MELLIN’s Foop is used in the Children’s Building at the World’s 
Fair, for feeding infants that are left at the Creche. No other Infant’s 
Food is used. After a fair trial of the other Foods, I find MELLIN’s 


Foop gives the best satisfaction. I confidently recommend it to all 


ts Shey Vapi tat 


Matron of the Creche and Day Nursery Exhibit, 
World's Fair, Chicago, and of the Virginia Day Nursery, New York City. 


Mellin’s Food Received the Highest Award at The World’s Fair, Chicago. 




















Companions of the Loyal Legun are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘‘ United Service” are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 9, 1894. 
To THE First Ciass.—Acting Assist- 

ant Paymaster George Wilson, late 
U.S.N. ; Surgeon Elias Lester, U.S.V. ; 
First Lieutenant George K. Collins, 
U.S.V.; Brevet Colonel Josiah M. Fa- 
vill, U.S.V.; Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
George E. Gouraud, U.S.V.; First 
Lieutenant Joel H. Lyman, late U.S.A. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bankson T. Mor- 
gan, U.S.V.; Brevet Brigadier-General 
Thomas J. Morgan, U.S.V.; Second 
Lieutenant Theodore F. Northrop, 
U.S.V.; First Lieutenant Louis A. 
Piaget, U.S.V.; Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Quinlan, U.S.V.; First Lieu- 
tenant Philip C. Rand, U.S.V.; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John R. Strang, U.S.V.; 
Colonel Charles L, Upham, U.S.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance 
from original companion).—Mr. Chas. 
McK. Leoser, Jr. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance 
from deceased officer).—Mr. David S. | 
Owen. 

To THE SEcoND CLass.—Dr. Robert | 
Watts, Jr. 

Wisconsin Commandery. | 
Stated meeting held February 7, 1894. 
To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 

—Mr. Frank Taylor. 


Ilinois Commandery. 

Stated meeting held January 11, 1894. | 
To THE First Ciass.—Captain Mayer | 
Frank, Colonel Alfred T. Smith. | 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


To THt First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Asa A. Matteson. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 7, 1894. 
To THE First Ciass.—Brevet Briga- 

dier-General George Bell, U.S.A. ; Bre- 

vet Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Algernon 

DuPont, late U.S.A.; Captain Charles 

Frederick Wadsworth, U.S.V.; Acting 

Master Alfred Lubagh Bernier Zerega, 

late U.S.N. 

To THE First Cuass (by inheritance 
from deceased officer).— Mr. Charles 

Albert Vaile. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 1, 1894. 
To THE First CLass.—Colonel Rufus 
W. Jacklin, U.S.V.; Lieutenant Simon 
B. Kitchel, U.S.V. 

To THE Second C.ass (by inheri- 
tance).—Norman W. Fox. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
To THE First Ciass.—Captain Bor- 
den M. Hicks, U.S.V. 
To THE SEcoND C1LAss.—Mr. Charles 
W. Castle. 


Iowa Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 9, 1894. 
To THE First CLass.—Major Wil- 
liam G. Thompson, U.S.V.; Lieutenant 
John T. Bishop, U.S.V. 


Colorado Commandery. 

Stated meeting held February 12, 1894. 

To THE First Ctrass.— Lieutenant 
Stephen H. Babcock, U.S.V.; Captain 
Lowell H. Smith, Major William H. 
Bisbee, U.S.A. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Clarence D. Delaney. 


Indiana Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 12, 1894. 
To THE First Crass.—Lieutenant 
James D. Carmody, U.S.V. 
To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Robert B. Jessup, Jr. 
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TRANSFERS. 
Ohio Commandery. 
Dr. J. B. Thomas, Jr., to 
York Commandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Major John Brooke, U.S.A., to Penn- 
sylvania Commandery. 


California Commandery. 


Colonel James Fairman and Lieuten- | 


ant Leo. Febiger to New York Com- 
mandery. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Lieutenant Samuel Rodman, Jr., to 
Illinois Commandery. 
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| Iowa Commandery. 
| Captain James A. Bowen to Illinois 
Commandery. 
Illinois Commandery. 
| Paymaster George S. Redfield to 
New York Commandery. 
NECROLOGY. 
Michigan Commandery. 

Lancey M. Pittman, Detroit, January 
4, 1894; George P. Sanford, Lansing, 
| January 15, 1894. 

Minnesota Commandery. 

Hon. Henry M. Rice, San Antonio, 
| Texas, January 15, 1894. 


STRENGTH OF NEW YORK COMMANDERY. 
January 23, 1894. 


Original First Class members 
First Class, in succession 
First Class, by inheritance 


EE one go: opie 


Third Class 


STRENGTH OF WISCONSIN COMMANDERY. 
January 29, 1894. 


Original First Class members 
First Class, in succession 
First Class, by inheritance 
Second Class 

Third Class 


Total 


STRENGTH OF INDIANA COMMANDERY. 
January 23, 1894. 


Original First Class members 
First Class, in succession 
First Class, by inherifance 
Second Class 

Third Class 


Resident members 
Non-resident members 


Re oe Ra nae Red 
STRENGTH OF MINNESOTA 
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COMMANDERY. 


January 27, 1894. 
Original First Class members . . . 


First Class, in succession 
First Class, by inheritance 
Second Class 
Third Class 

Total 
Resident members 
Non-resident members 


STRENGTH OF THE COLORADO COMMANDERY. 
January 24, 1894. 


Original First Class members 
First Class, in succession 
First Class, by inheritance 
Second Class 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


Its R@P is due toits presenting, 

ch » in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
™ ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
: Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
*& stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
« millions, and met with the approval 
'’ of the medical profession, because it 
= \ acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 

ethan weakening a, = it is ea free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP _CO., Leute, Ro 


NET.-a6 PER CENT —AET. 


The above per centage was earned and 
paid to the subscribers of our 


STOCK SPECULATION SYNDICATE ON 
THE CO-OPERATIVE PLAN. 




































December Series PAID 224 per ct. Net. 
January Series PAID 134 perct. Net. 


FEBRUARY SERIES NOW OPEN. 






Send for Prospectus and Market letter, 
if you are interested. 







Made from the purest materials, 
its effect ig cleansing healthful, puri 
fying. FOR THE COMPLEXION, it is 
preferred to any other. 


HIGHEST REFERENCE. 





WEINMAN & CO., 







—sSOLD EVERYWHERE.— BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

. BUTTERMILK SOAP We 

CoOsSM COMPANY, 60 and 62 Broadway, N. Y 
186-187 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. Long Distance Telephone 4867 Cortlandt, 






EB” Over 4,000,000 Cakes sold in 1898. 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


RUN VIA 


Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad 


— BETWEEN —— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. , 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains 
between 


New York, Cincinnati 
St, Lovis, and Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULLMAN 


MM Palace Sleeping 
; Cars 


Running Through with- 
out Change, 
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a 
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Ss 
RS 
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} 


—— 
= 


i Yjy all B. AND 0. TRAINS 
™ XS ” i i’ BETWEEN THE EAST 
oe AND WEST 


yd? 
nei <g”" RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


qh? PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


R. B. CAMPBELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Agent, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC 


goods are world-renowned for the beneficent power of 
Electro-Magnetism they contain, and popular because 
this curative agent is combined in articles of every day 
use. 


ELECTRIC CORSETS 
cure Weak Back, Indigestion, Spinal Trouble, 
Rheumatism. Price, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, 
and $3.00. 


ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSHES 
for Falling Hair, Baldness, Dandruff, and Dis- 
eases of the Scalp. Price, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50 and $3.00. 


ELECTRIC BELTS 
cure Rheymatism, Nervous, Debility, Indigestion, 
Backache, Liver and Kidney Trouble. Price, 
$3.00, $5.00, and $10.00. 


ELECTRIC SAFETY RAZOR. 
A safeguard against Barber’s Itch, Pimples, and 
Blotches; perfect security from cutting the face 
when shaving. A novice can use it. Price, $2.00. 
Electric Plasters, Insoles, 
Flesh Brushes, Tooth Brushes, 


Curlers, and Appliances. 


If you cannot obtain these goods at the store, we will send 
them, post-paid, on receipt of the price. Our book, “The 
Doctor’s Story,” giving full information concerning all our 
goods, free on application. Address 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 


842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED. Mention UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 
aoe 
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CIGARS only by the Box and only to the Consumer. 


OFFICE OF 


ISAAC D. SAILER, 
No. 1416 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A NEW CIGAR = 


new. 


mS RABO DE COCHINO (“Pig-rait) —edan 


Packed in boxes of 25. Price, $6.00 per 100. 


It gives me pleasure to offer this cigar to my customers. 
The present depression in prices has extended to the /eaf mar- 
ket, and I have been able to secure a grade of tobacco for this 
cigar at a price that permits me to offer it at Sia Dollars 
($6.00) per roo. Under ordinary conditions it could not be sold 
for less than Fight Dollars. It is packed im boxes of 25 ; price, 
$7.50 per box. 1 cannot pay delivery charges on less than 
100, unless other goods are ordered at the same time. If less 
than 100 is ordered, enclose 25 cents additional for delivery 
charges. 


Bes It is a decided novelty in manufacture. 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. . 


As I have only leaf enough on hand to make about Eighty 
Thousand, it would be well to place your order at once. 


‘“*Sterling.’’—A new DOMESTIC CIGAR. 


In boxes of 50. Price, $4.00 per 100. A very fine smoke. 
Now ready for delivery. 


JSAAC D. SAILER, 
1416 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


sa>Send your orders NOW. First come, first served. 
Always state COLOR desired. 


REFERENCE: THE PUBLISHER OF THIS MAGAZINE. 
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A BETTER eee KTAI. 
SERVE 0 OVER 4 NY 
AR IN o E WORLD. 


The Cub 
Coektails 


BAeeAT TAs, 
MARTIN I 
WHISKY 
HOLLAND GIN, 
OM CIN and 
VERMOUTH, 

We guarantee these 
Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and 
well — liquo’ 
and the mixing equa 
to the best cocktails 
served over myo 
in the world; being 
compounded in accu- 
rate proportions, they 
willalways be found 
of uniform qnality, 
and, blending thor- 
oughly, are superior 
to those mixed as 
wanted. 

We prefer you 
should bey of your 
pe If he does not 

—- them we will 

a selection of 
four bottles, prepaid, 
for $6.00. 
@.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 

Sole Proprietors, 
39 Broadway, N.Y. 
Hartford,Conn., and 
20 Piccadilly, W. 

London, Eng, 


te For sale by all 
druggists and dealers, 


Strictly High Grade 
Warranted One Year 


QUILT of 500 
square inches 
made with package of 60 splendid Silk pieces, assorted 


bright colors, 25 cents; 5 packs, $1.00. Silk, Plush, and 

Velvet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 50 cents. 
Lemarie’s Silk Mills, Little Ferry, N. J. 
You can write sentences in an 


SHORTHAN D ; hour by the celebrated non-shad- 


ing, Non-position, connective vowel PERNIN method. 

Read like print; great brevity. Lessons by Mail; 

trial Free. Write , M. PEBNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
EUROPE Holy Land, California, Bermuda, 
Florida, Mexico, ete. Select oumien 


best ticketing _ choicest ocean berths. Send for 


“Tourist Gazette 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y. (Est. 1844.) 


OFFICIAL TICKET AGENTS CHIEF TRUNK LINES. 


CEYLON TEAS 
——_ Of the United States for six cents, 


with price-list. Goods sent prepaid. Address 
IMPORTERS TEA 0O., 60 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
SUN-LIT CALIFORNIA: THESLEIADES of te 


southern counties—told of in a double Midwinter Annual of 
the Los Angeles Times. Rarest region of the Union. 


Address, THE TIMES, Los Angeles, California. 


2 Street. - 


delighted all at the World’s Fair. 
Sample package sent to any part 


HAVE YOU READ 


THE BILL SNORT LETTERS, 


A Political Satire, in 


: ik , 
The funniest things out. Everybody is 


talking about them. Every- 
body reads them. 


Texas Siftings; yes, more too—Sift- 
ings from everywhere. Thirteen prosper- 
ous years before an appreciative public. 
An enormous circulation, reaching every 
nook and corner of the globe. 


CLEAN, WHOLESOME, REFRESHING. 


Three months’ trial (thirteen issues) for 


asingle dollar. Try it. 


TEXAS SIFTINGS PUB. CO., 


New York City, N. Y. 


114 Nassau 8t., 


The Sensation of the Year 


28-inch size 28 lbs., fitted with Wa- 
verley Clincher Tires, made junder} 
Gormully & Jeffery’s Patents. 


Equal to any High Grade a made, 
regardless of price. Full line 24, 26 and 28- 
inch sizes, Ladies and Gents. Ask for Cata~ 
logue “‘A,’’ mailed free. 

INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


PISAYs 


CAUSE 


READINGS, RECITATIONS, 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 
DE WITT, ROSE 8T., N. ¥. 


NEW 


CONSTIPATIO 


CURE. 


Address, UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CO., Dept. A69 
(Treatise mailed free.) 75 43d St., Chicago, i. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND. THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


3 cts. to 50 cts. a roll, 
A Send 8 cts. for 100 fine 
samples. $1 will buy 
es nisome paper and 
border for a largeroom. THOS, J. 
1206 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For t2-6 
a brilliant Gem of unusual color 
aa acopy of * The Great Divide,” provided 
you write you saw this in United Service. 
Address, ‘‘ The Great Divide,” Denver,Colo. 


two-cent stamps we will send you 
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Hosiery and Underwear 


AUTUMN AND WINTER WEIGHTS. 


An immense stock in all kinds and sizes 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES KNOWN FOR YEARS. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Market St., Eighth St., Filbert St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


! ATi yg 
Merchant J ailors. 
Army AND Navy UNIFORMS 


New line of Imported Suitings, made up in the 
het of = from $38.00 to $40.00. 
Samples sent on applicatio — 
color’ dicen: Ulsters and Riding Habits Made to Order. 
Boys’ Clothing a Specialty. 
Corresponden vited. bits 


1026 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Be 


He 
CL 


Is the man who for years, perhaps, has been 
suffering from weak stomach, indigestion, dyspep- 
sia, and general debility, when he discovers the 
curative properties of Burnham’s Clam Bouillon. 
There is no case where it will not be setained by 
the stomach and prove grateful and comforting. 
In all gastric troubles it affords immediate relief. 
Phosphorus; lime, and sodium are the tonic con- 
stituents of clams. 


Grocers and Druggists, 25c., 
50c., and $1.00 sizes. 


Never buy Clam Bouillon for 
the sick except in Glass 
Bottles. 


BPE 


f “Plant 
 Ferry’s 
oe 


{| 


And a rich harvest is an arg fact. 
With inferior kinds there is certain un- 
certainty about the result. Ferry’s Seeds 
are known and sown the wide world over 
—recognized everywhere as the best. 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL ' 


for 1894 is a mine of useful information. 
It contains all the latest and best things 
for Planting in Gardens. You should 
have it. We send it FREE. 


D. M. — & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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FIR ALTE, 
WHALTE, 


WISDOM 


THREE VALUABLE ESSENTIALS TO A BUSY LIFE. 


There is a fourth which prolongs the first, adds to the second, 
and belongs to the third, and that is 


“TANNHAEUSER” 


THE SPARKLING BEVERAGE 


So popular at the club and café and in the hotel and home. 


BE HEALTHY, WEALTHY, AND WISE. 


The Bergner & Engle Brewing Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“SANITAS.” 


UNFERMENTED, 
CONCENTRATED, AND PURE 


THE PHYSICIAN'S AID. 


Our mission is solely to supply 
Nature's own pure food. It is the 
mission of the physician, who under- 
stands bis patient’s needs, to supply 
the medicine. Our reason for offer- 
ing this product to the public, to you, 
is that it is pure. There is need of 
such an article of grape juice. We 
have the testimony 
of hundreds of letters 
to prove the asser- 
tion. Nearly all the 
bottled juice now on 
the market 
contains an 
antiseptic of 
some descrip- 
tion to pre- 
vent fermen- 
tation, gener- 
ally salicylic 
acid. Why 
does such 
juice fuil as a 
food? Simply | 
because the antisep- 
tic principle that pre- 
serves the juice in 
the bottle exerts a 
similar influence in 
the stomach, and pre- 
vents the naturai ac- 
tion that is part of Nature’s plan for 
assimilating food. Our concentrated 
juice of the grape is absolutely free 
from all antiseptics, and is Nature’s 
best food and strength-producer for 
weak and defective digestive or- 
gans. 

Invalids will, of course, seek the 
advice of their physician$ as to the 
proper time or quantity, but well 
people may partake freely, and know 
that the certainty of gain far over- 
shadows the possibilities of excess. 


UNFERMENTED 


JUICE GRAPE 


THE CONSUMER’S SUPPORT. 


The grape cure has been found in 
many cases to rapidly reorganize and 
reconstruct the blood current, and to 
surprise the tissues and excite the 
nervous system into health. The 
beverage form of grape juice is an 
agreeable and wholesome nutrient in 
a great variety of sicknesses. Its 
fruit acids, its blood 
Salts, and its grape 
sugar make it a valu- 
able medicine. It 
affords a nourishing 

and easily 
Managed 
food for dys- 
peptics of 
many kinds. 
We seek to 
supplant al- 
coholic and 
fermented 
drinks by 
something 
more whole- 
some, more satisfy- 
ing, and refreshing, 
—something embody- 
ing all the best prin- 
ciples of ripe grapes 
marred 7 nothing 
that would falsely 
stimulate or excite; and in the new 
era that is dawning, the life-giving 
principles of the grape, in their purest 
condition, will enter every home as 
a comfort and a blessing, instead of 
a delusion and a snare. 

Its sub-acid taste and easiness of 
assimilation give it a high value in 
fevers of every sort. Its concentra- 
tion, keeping qualities, and palata- 
bility give it certain advantages over 
the beverage form. It is agreeably 
administered in aerated water or hot 
or cold water. 





Two varieties of our concentrated juice suitable for redilution with any 
aerated, carbonated, or pure cold water, are bottled under our labels,—i.e., 


Red, Zinfandel, White, Muscatel. 


Sold only in pint bottles, the contents of which are equal to ONE-HALF 


GALLON OF FRESH GRAPE JUICE. Price, 65 Cts. per Bottle. 
leading druggists and grocers. Send for descriptive circular. 


For sale by 


THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD Co., 


145 BROADWAY, NBW YORK. 


LOS GATOS, 


j. S. TWOMBLY, Selling Ag’t, 
27 Commercial St., Boston. 


CALIFORNIA, 


NORMAN BARBOUR, Selling Ag’t, 


77 Warren St., New York. 
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The American Newspaper Annual 
1893-4. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


field is always to be found in the American Newspaper 

Annual, No effort or expense has been spared to make and 
maintain this work as the standard book of reference on all matters 
pertaining to American Newspapers. This has been the ruling purpose 
from the beginning, and to it we attribute the estimation in which the 
book is held. 


We invite careful consideration of the following synopsis of its 
contents. 


O's BEST obtainable knowledge of the American advertising 


Catalogue of Newspapers and Periodicals arranged by towns 
in States in alphabetical order—embracing beside the list of 
Papers and the usual information concerning them. 


A Gazetteer Description of every place in the United States and 
Canada in which a Newspaper is published. Railroad and Water 
Communications. Location of counties and places. Distances 
from prominent points. Telegraph Offices. Express Routes. 
Banking facilities. 


Newspapers Arranged by Counties in States, with State and 
County headings, giving location—physical features, soil, agricul- 
tural products and manufactures. Population of Counties and 
County-seats. Political votes by counties, 


Religious, Agricultural and Class Publications. 


Press and Editorial Associations, Tabulated Statements, Popu- 
lation Tables, etc. 


Price, $5.00, Carriage Paid. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipenr. 


Statement for the year ending December 31, 1893. 


Income. 

Received for Premiums.......-... $33,594,337.98 

From all other sources .-.-.--....-.- 8,358,807.70 
——~ $41,953,145.68 

Disbursements. 

To Policy-holders.........+..--.- $20,885,472.40 

For all other accounts .-...- .- a 9,484,567.47 
———_——~_ $30,370,039.87 

, Assets. e 

United States Bonds and other Securities.......-.-.- $72,936,322.41 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage ..--..-.----- 70,729,938.93 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds ....-.-.-. @ bie pie We-sie 0 © 0% 7,497,200.00 
pe ee ee eG Or a oe oe ae ee a 18,089,918.69 
Cash in Banks and Trust Saneentne oe ee ee 10,844,691.72 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, etc........-.-- 6,609,608.39 
$186,707,680.14 
Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities .-....--.-- 168,755,071.23 
Surplus ec: al lee ae ae SAA Sa cw ey. See: a $17,952,608.91 
Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed ..... $708,692,552.40 


Note.—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and 
only insurance actually issued and paid for in cash is included. 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct. 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor. 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 











BOARD OF ees 


Samvuet D.Bascock | Rosert OLYPHANT Rurvus W. PeckHam Avc6ustvs D. JUILLIARD 
Geroree 8. CoE | Georce F. BAKER J. Hopart Herrick Cuarites E. MILuEer 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy | Dup.Ley OLcorr Wu. P. Dixon Water R. GILLETTE 
James C. HOLDEN | Frepertc CROMWELL | Ropert A. GRANNIss | JAMEs E. GRANNISS 
HERMANN C. Von Post! Jutten T. DAvViEs | Henry H. Rocers H. Water WEBB 
ALEXANDER H. Rice | Ropert SEWELIL Jno. W. AucHINcLoss | George G. HAVEN 
Lewis May | 8. Van RensseLaAeR CruGER | THEODORE MorrorD | ADRIAN ISELIN, JR. 
OLIVER HARRIMAN | Cuartes R. HENDERSON Wituram Bascock Grorce 8. Bowpoin 
Henry W. Smita | Georce Buss | Stuyvesant Fisa 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presipenr. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 

JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. JAMES TIMPSON, 2d Assistant Treasurer. 

WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier. EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary. 

JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B. PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 

CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor. EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. HENRY 8S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller. 
MEDICAL DIRECTORS. 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D. ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D- 


W. H. . LAMBERT & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE. 
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Girls. 


By HELEN EKIN STARRET STARRETT, IN The Forum. 


** Thousands who are now in shops and other organized 
industries would really prefer work in homes, if only the 
heavy, grimy, malodorous, clothes-destroying work of cook- 
ing and laundering were not required and expected of them.” 


Well—if this is true there’s a good 
time coming for girls and the mistress too; 
for women “(by millions) are coming to 
know, that Pear/ine saves the clothes on 
your backas well asthe clothes in the wash ; 

the paint on your walls—the sheen of silver 

—the lustre of glass and reduces the labor 

—drudgery—health breaking—temper and 

comfort wearing work of washing and 

cleaning to almost nothing. Besides 

—the girl—the mistress—or both— 

are better satisfied with the results. It 

eet original colors—but hurts nothing, not even delicate 


skin—luxurious for bathing—be among the bright onesand use Pear line. 
Peddlers: and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this is as good as’ 


Be \ X ] are or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never ade’, 
and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 


thine—send it back 192 JAMES PYLE. New York. 


* WE WANT You TO TRY 


‘GoLDEA SCEPTRE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 


All the talk in the world will not convince you so 
_ quickly as a trial that it is almost PERFECTION. We 
will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to any 
= address. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 Ib., 
Egg, | $1.30; 4 Ib., 40 cents, postage paid. Cata- 
f logu e free. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


H. A. WEYMANN & SON, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Musical Instruments 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Retail, 1314 Chestnut Street, Factory, 


w : 
Reet eae 43 & 45. N.Ninth St. 156 N. Second Street. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


“W. & S.” KEYSTONE STATE BANJOS, GUITARS, AND MANDOLINS. 


The genuine goods bear the “ W. & S.” trade-mark, and ae the standard quality 
and excellence of the artic 
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(Vegetable) 


What They Are For 


Biliousness 

indigestion (dyspepsia) 

sickness at the stomach 
(nausea) 

heartburn 

loss of appetite (ano- 
rexia) 

coated tongue, 

bad taste in the mouth 


dull headache 

neuralgia 

fullness of the stomach 
(distention) 

shortness of breath 
(dyspncea) 

dizziness (vertigo) 

wind on the stomach 

pain or oppression 


depression of spirits 
great mental depression 
general debility 
backache 

pain in the side 
heaviness 

disturbed sleep 
nightmare 

hot and throbbing head 


torpid liver around the heart coldness of hands and 
pimples fluttering of the heart feet 
sick headache (megrim (palpitation ) hot skin 

or hemicrania) irritability sallow skin 


nervous headache nervousness 


when these conditions are caused by constipation; and 
constipation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 

One of the most important things for everybody to 
learn is that constipation causes more than half the sick- 
ness in the world, especially in women ; and it can all be 
prevented. They who call the cure for constipation a 
cure-all are only half wrong after all. 

Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, 
New York, for a little book on ConsTIPATION (its causes, 
consequences, and correction); sent free. If you are not 


within reach of a druggist, the pills will be sent by mail, 


25 cents a box. 





Brain PAE makes people live 
after they are dead. 


Workers. Duty done has the same ef- 


fect with this difference, it 
is within your reach. You 
can live during all the lives 
of your children and their 
in all cases where the nervous children’s children, through 
system has been reduced below suitable insurance on your 
the normal standard by over-|life. Not as costly or as 
work, as found in lawyers,|/troublesome as the aver- 
teachers, students, and brain-jage of other investments. 
workers generally.” Pull information free. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


For salezby all Druggists. |921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
PRES SOEE DOS. 


> Curious, isn’t it— 


£<==-4 how some people persist in clinging to 
‘ i—7# old-fogy ideas? For years lard has been 
ra the housekeeper’s phi mrt for shorten- 

— ing purposes. She knows it is unwhole- 
some, no matter how judiciously used; she is 
aware that no other single food ingredient has 
occasioned so much indigestion and ruined so 
many complexions ; and yet, ten to one, when 
a perfect substitute, a substitute lacking all the 
unwholesomeness of lard—is offered her she 
will hesitate to give it a trial. We hope you are 
not this particular sort of a housekeeper, because 
we want you to try 


Cottolene. 


COTTOLENE IS OUR SUBSTITUTE FOR LARD. 
It is composed of the choicest beef suet combined 
with highly refined vegetable oil. It 
gives perfect satisfaction for all short- 
ening and frying purposes, and at the 
same time adds a delicious flavor to 
the food. Give COTTOLENE a trial, 
only be sure that it is COTTOLENE and 
not an imitation. The genuine is 
sold i in three and avs pound pails, by all grocers. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is recommended by ohiaclenat 
of all schools, for restoring 
brain force or nervous energy, 


ADDRESS 
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TO HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN 


AND 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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Don’t you know? 
Well, ask us. 


If you have a_ puzzling 
photographic question, fling 
it at us. No charge for the 
answer. 


We make Waterbury, Detective and Henry 
Clay cameras, and——but never mind. Ask 
your question. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 


423, Broome Street, New York. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
3 No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


Jeti, are used in the 
preparation of 


Breakfas 
Cocoa, 


which is abso- 
lutely pure 
and solubdle. 


It has more than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


GHAND nUTEL, 


Broadway, Cor. 3lst St., 
NEW YORK. 


STAFFORD, WHITAKER & KEECH, 


PROPRIETORS. 


SAM’L J, KEECH, Managing Partner. 


Head-quarters of the Army and Navy. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





Statement of Business for 1893. 


Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1898........cssccccssssssssecssscesescsseesees $21,730,030 64 
/ 
RECEIPTS. 
IND 5, cscdbnconbeseieasdensiatineetenaiiesestaseses $3,048,004 83 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit and Loss.............00+ 1,118,166 24 
$4,166,171 07 
OMI sccediscsninves sonsnnnbo sesame dbests crehlaesecensebeieoe 53,683 06 4,112,488 01 
$25,842,518 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
RY TNR si pice csc meckencss sain eusstenpscecdoenstocesonceoupece $1,456,948 00 
Matured and Discounted Endowments..........scsssseee 254,490 00 
Cancelled and Surrendered Policies.............sssessesses 526,373 91 
Distribution of Surplus........s+scsscseemsesessseeseseerees 668,976 30 
Total paid to Policy-holders...........e-ssecswseesersecereees $2,906,788 21 


Amount paid for. Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, peered at Printing, Stationery, 
and all other Incidental Expenses at the Home 


Office and at Agencies..........sccecccccecescrereseseeece 535,982 31 
Amount paid for Accrued Interest on Investments 
purchased during the year........scssecsecescreseeeesees 14,9383 61 3,457,654 13 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1893...........ccccscccreesseceeececeeeees $22,384,864 52 
Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost.........+« $390,975 84 
Interest and Rents accrued December 31, 1893.......... 251,342 05 
Net Premiums in course of collection............scsseceees 176,980 17 819,298 06 
Gross Assets, December 81, 1893..........c.ccc-ccccccccccseeseccccsccccoccss $23,204,162 58 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent........ $21,244,871 21 
Balance of Distributions unpaid............cccccsesseeeees 112,749 14 
Death and Endowment Claims approved..........+0++ 179,907 00 21,587,527 35 





$1,666,635 23 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
values to which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute. Life-Rate 
Endowment policies are issued at the old life-rate premium. Annual Cash 
distributions are paid upon add policies. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
to the Company’s office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, S. F. TRULL, 
President. Secretary. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, WM. B. TURNER, 


Vice-President. Aast. Secretary. 
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HARNESS DRESSING 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC, 

Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with 
it. Is Nota VaRNisH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 
other injurious articles. 

_, The standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness. Owners of 

Military Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 
man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


and see that he doesit. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER 00., New York, N. Y. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 

The Story of a Horse, written by a Horse. 

Probably no book has ever received such 

universal and unanimous praise from both 

the secular and religious press. 260 pages. 

7 wy reed called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of 

the horse.” Mailed upon receipt of 8 cents in 
postage stamps. 

FRANK MILLER CO., 
349 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
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A Good Broth is 


RRR 


ii minutes from a bottle of 


==|/ Clam 





Quality improved, price reduced, 


larger bottles.{, All Grocers sell it. 


Halt a Dinner! 


EVERY ONE can afford to use 
Clam Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner, and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 


for a whole family. Prepared in five 


 Burnham’s 





| Bouillon. — 


ORI RRR EERE 





E. S. BURNHAM CO., 


120°Gansevoort St., N. Y. 


Sample§bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 
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Drink Vichy. 


“When twinge of gout shall trouble thee, 
Or torpid liver slowly act, 

When appetite doth from thee flee, 
And with dyspeptic pains you're racked, 


From Paris turn thy face away ; 





On Altter’s bank forget thy doctors ; 
Flere soon shall health come back to stay, 


And life regained in Vichy’s waters.” 


A bottle of genuine imported 
Vichy looks like this. 








Many years ago a French writer penned these lines, but the old town 
of Vichy is as famous and more frequented to day. Not over one million 
of the sixty millions of people here can afford the time and expense of a 
European journey to take this cure, and even for those who go (aside 
from the possible pleasure of the voyage) the trip is an unnecessary one, 
for right here at home at a slight cost they may drink Vichy every day of 
their lives, and that’s the way to use the waters. 


If you’re ill, drink Vichy and get well. 
If you’re well, drink Vichy and get better. 


The alkalinity of the water, and its richness in carbonic acid gas, have 
a stimulating effect upon the appetite and digestion, which makes Vichy 
(Celestin) a most delightful table-water. It possesses the rare quality of 
being a tonic without reactionary effects. Try a glass a few times in the 
morning before breakfast and note the result. Taken regularly at meal 
times, it seems to refresh and clear both body and mind, acting at the 
same time as a preventive against disease. Last year the French Govern- 
ment exported over six million quarts. 


To protect the consumer, 
the French Republic places 
this seal upon every bottle 
of genuine Vichy exported 


to the United States. 
Nov. °92. 


EISNER & MENDELSON, 


Sole Agents for U.S., 
G6 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y 
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INCE the construction of the first Colum- 
bia Bicycle, Columbia dealing has been 
characterized by exceptional fairness and 
liberality. No failure on our part to 
acknowledge a fault has ever been re- 
corded against us. Pioneers in bicycle 7 
construction, we have finally passed 
through and beyond the experimental 
stage until to-day in offering our splene 
did line of new wheels, we assert un- 
hesitatingly that they are without flaw 
or fault that can be prevented by human 
“f° toresight and scientific skill. From a 
thorough analyzation of the raw material 
by an expert metallurgist through a rigid system 
of testing unsurpassed in effectiveness by any 
machine works in the world, the Columbia Bicycle 
leaves the hands of its makers perfect in every 
fundamental principle. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK 
POPE MFG. CO.  cuicaco, HARTFORD. 
Our illustrated catalogue will = 


~ all about Columbias at $12 
SS it is free at our agencies, or we mali 
| ith >) it for two two-cent stamps. 
Ca. SS 
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Officers of the 
Army and Navy 


whether at home or about to leave for distant stations 
should gnake a trial of the famous 











—— TRADE MARK. —— 
on sae “9 on 
The only goods They save all 
a well-dressed trouble and 
gentleman can annoyance of 
wear in place laundry work, 
) and are always ; 
of real linen. | ready for use. 


You will like deine ‘he teu well, wear want and fit 
well. All styles except the “Dante” and “‘T'asso’”” are 
reversible ; both sides alike; can be worn twice as long 
as any other collar. When one side is soiled use the 
other, then throw it away and take a fresh one. 


Ask the Dealers for them. 


If not found on sale, we will send by mail for 25 cents, a Box of 
Ten Collars, or Five Pairs of Cuffs. 


A Sample Collar and a Pair of Cuffs sent by mail for six cents. 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 


) REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


7 The Test of an Encyclopaedia 


Is the manner in which it answers the 
thousand ee that come up in the 
busy man’s life. 


Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia 


will stand this test, does stand it, with 
very gratifying results. It is extremely 
suggestive, helpful, and satisfactory in its 
daily use. Its service to a household of 
varied needs, where parents and children 
constantly need a book of reference, is of 
incalculable benefit. It will have a fresh 
fame from this successful revision, and will 
be sure of justifying itself wherever a choice of it is made for a daily companion. 

Send for large circular, showing specimen pages and illustrations, to the 


publishers, 
#. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715-717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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$6.°2° and $10.22 


Snap-shot, Flash-light and time 
exposure pictures readily taken by 
any amateur with our A and B Ordi- 


AND . 
nary Kodaks. Twenty-four pictures 


CS}. O U r without reloading — simple in con- 
struction, well made and handsomely 


have been successfully treated for many finished 
Europe, by the wonderful remedies of the ce: ore a ° 
Dr. Laville of Paris. 


LAVILLE’S LIQUOR You can «Do the Rest.” 


quickly and thoroughly removes from the system all Free illustrated manual tells just how 
causes of acute attacks. —but we'll do it for you if you want 


LAVILLE’S PILLS| 


will permanently curethe most complitated and stub- 

born of curonte case. Pamphlets, qivat iz full inform- PRICE, LOADED FOR 24 EXPOSURES, 
ation, sent free by the Agents of the United States, ~ 

€. FOUGERA & C0., 30 North William Street, N. Y.] A Ordinary Kodak for pictures 2% x 34 in., $ 6.00 





B Ordinary Kodak for pictures 34 x4in., 10.00 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 1.50 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
KODAKS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


$6.00 to $100.00. 
Send for Catalogue, 





myer s Hair Vigor 


RESTORES 

Color, Fullness and Texture 
TO HAIR 

Which has become Wiry, Thin, or Gray. 













“Some five years ago, I was not a little alarmed to dis- 
cover that my hair was falling out, threatening speedy 
baldness.. AYER’S Hair Vigor being recommended, 
I procured a bottle and at once applied it to my hair 
and scalp, continuing to do so for several weeks, and 
was en surprised that my hair stopped falling and 
new hair came out full of life and vigor. 
pe AYER’S Hair Vigor does not only restore 
~ new hair, but gives new life and vigor to its 
growth, and 1s a blessing to all who use it.’’ 
a Rev. D. J. BuRT, Baptist Minister and Clerk 
of the Superior Court, Dawsonville, Ga. 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


